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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


the earliest measures of the session. We have not yet any hints 
as to the provisions of the Bill. There is one allusion to it in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech, in which he tells us that ‘ the changes 
adopted will be conceived in the spirit of the constitution itself, 
and will have no other object than to maintain to us that sta- 
bility of public life, which, under Providence, we have so long 
enjoyed, and to make the House of Commons in a yet increased 
degree the organ of the reasonable wishes and the guardian of 
the great interests of the nation.” But this is not very specific ; 
nor, indeed, could it be expected that a ministerial statement at 
the dinner-table of the Lord Mayor should in any way resemble 
the speech of the Home Secretary or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on introducing a great measure to the House of Com- 
mons. There is, however, much discretion in this early an- 
nouncement of the measure. It will tend to shut out no end 
of prospective cavilling discussion as to the probability of having 
any Bill at all, and it will familiarize the public to the idea of the 
measure. It will, perhaps, encourage statesmen and Members 
of Parliament—terms not always identical—to concentrate 
their attention on what are now the practical questions with 
regard to the carrying of a Bill,—the peculiar prejudices still yet 
to be overcome, and the chances of combining a great variety of 
parties into something like a national majority. We believe 
that the difficulties, which are now ayowedly of a secondary and 
minor kind, can be overcome. If Ministers have studied the 
pledges involved in the proposals of public men on all sides, the 
avowed wishes of the country, and the opportunity afforded by a 
period of prosperity and tranquillity, they cannot have much 
difficulty in laying before Parliament a Bill which will differ 
from so many introduced of late years, in being carried. 





King Victor Emmanuel has replied to the epistle of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and has done so, we have no doubt, in terms 
worthy of his own position and of his illustrious correspondent. 
Many versions of the reply have been published, but we have 
reason to doubt whether any one of these accounts is strictly 
authentic. It is not the custom of the Sardinian Government to 
publish documents of the kind, and should the text of this letter 
reach the light it will probably be by some other channel. There 
is, however, so much verisimilitude about most of the accounts 
as to render it likely they are founded on fact. It may have 
been assumed as a matter of course that the King would recog- 
nize the obligations under which the Emperor Napoleon has 
placed himself with regard to the Emperor of Austria—obliga- 
tions which to a certain extent also engage the King of Sardinia. 
These obligations, however, by no means extend so far as the 
project which has been laid before the world as the result of the 
agreement between the Emperors of France and of Austria. 
With every desire to carry out the wishes of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, King Victor Emmanuel stands primarily pledged to his 
(Wirn SuprLement. ] 


| own subjects and to the people of Italy. He has not committed 
himself to the compact for restoring the Dukes, and he frankly 
intimates his inability to be any party even to endeavours for 
| that purpose. Probably it will turn out that the description 
' which we have given will not be very far from the hitherto un- 
published text. 
It is precisely the course which King Victor Emmanuel might 
| have been expected to take; and we anticipate that his reply 
will occasion no surprise—nay, no displeasure to the correspon- 


aie | dent whom he is addressing. 


The letter of Lord Ellenborough to Lord Brougham an 
nouncing his subscription to the Garibaldi fund, manifests 
the extent to which the sympathy for Italy has advanced 
|in English society. We need tell few of our readers that 


Lord Ellenborough belongs to the almost extinct tribe of 
Tories. A man of strong feeling, and of high feeling, per- 


feetly independent in position, inclined far more to the ex- 
treme of Conservatism than to the revolutionary view, he still 
entertains that strong sense of national independence and of 
public right which has been too generally ignored by Govern- 
ments on the Continent, and which men like Garibaldi are endea- 
vouring to restore in Italy. Mr, Gladstone’s letters to Lord 
Aberdeen occasioned no surprise, because Mr. Gladstone is a man 
superior to party, although he too inclines to the Conservative 
side,—Lord Shaftesbury was of the same stamp. Lord Ellen- 
borough has now given a further extension to the manifestations 
of English feeling. 

While Emperors, Peers, and Kings are writing historical 
epistles to each other, the Italians go on “making hay.” The 
people of Tuscany have elected as their Regent the Prince of Savoy 
Carignan, cousin of King Victor Emmanuel, This vote, the free 








unanimity of which is attested by one dissentient, needs no com- 
ment. 





The London Gazette has published the official correspondence 
declaring the position of this country as between Spain and Por- 
tugal. The publication has been very useful in correcting pre- 
vious misconceptions,—by which indeed our own readers have 
not been misled, but which have been very generally accepted by 
the public. It was supposed that at an early stage Lord John 
Russell had stood up in defence of Morocco, but that at a later 
period he had been satisfied by the explanations—the superficial 
explanations of the Spanish Government and had yielded. The 
supposition is entirely inconsistent with the facts. As early ago 
as the 22d of September last, Lord John Russell instructed the 
British Representative at Madrid to demand explanations, 
pointed out that if outrages had been committed by Moors in the 
vicinity of Ceuta, they had been provoked by the excitements and 
defiances of the Governor of Ceuta; and we have heard that the 
Spanish Government is not very happy in its diplomatic repre- 
sentation at Tangier. The British Government does not desire 
to depart from its neutrality, but there might be circumstances 
which would militate against English interests in that quarter of 
the world ; and here, independently of any regard for barbarians 
whom a more civilized Government may perhaps be tempted to 
oppress, our Foreign Secretary has a right to assume a firm posi- 
tion. Ceuta is to a certain extent a rival to Gibraltar, which it 
exactly faces on the inner side of the Gibraltar Straits, and Tan- 
gier has been the victualling-store of Gibraltar. At the nearest 
point the two coasts approach each other so closely that the 
ordinary allowance of a three mile jurisdiction from the edge of 
the sea would leave a strip barely two miles wide in the middle 
of the straits, where a constant indraught of water to the Medi- 
terranean prevents the free outward passage of vessels in the 
mid-channel. If Spain, therefore, were to retain any portion of 
the coast, under the pretext of holding it in pledge of compensa- 
tion, she would have established such a hold over the strait as 
virtually to possess the power of closing it against all foreign 
shipping,—even against the owners of Gibraltar. That a ques- 
tionable spirit exists in Spain,—“ of course without the cogni- 
sance of the Government,”— is shown by the fact that shotshave 
been fired upon peaceful vessels passing Tarifa. Lord John Rus- 
sell, therefore, instructed the British Representative at Madrid to 
exact from Spain the pledge that no additional territory should be 
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held beyond the ratification of a treaty of peace between Spain and 
Morocco. The terms of the reply conveying this pledge are not 
very explicit, but perhaps they would afford a suffiviertt ground 
of action should Spain seek ‘to evade the fulfilment @f her pledge. 

There has been some doubt whether France has not supported 
Spain in her attack upon Morocco, The intention of doing so 
has not been formally and distinctly denied, and if operations on 
the French border in Morocco have worn the appearance of such 
support, it is most probable that the action of France is dictated 
solely with a view to her own strategical advantage, having no 
political purpose which concerns the rest of Europe, and involving 
no underhand pledge to Spain. 

We hear from those who have recently traversed even the re- 
motest districts of Spain, that the war is popular beyond expres- 
sion ; the very announcement of it appears to have restored life 
to all classes of the population, who are now looking forward to 
interest and excitement, if not to more material advantage. 





The confusion in the ecclesiastical world has not been restored 
to order. We do not refer to the continued agitation of the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, but to the movements in England 
and in our own Establishment. The endeavour made by the 


in-the-East has been unsuccessful—the Rector evading a com- 
plete fulfilment of the Bishop’s suggestions, and the parishioners 
suffering themselves to be provoked into a renewal of their tumul- 
tuary resistance, Mr. Bryan King’s endeavour to advance his 


Sunday, provoked a renewed “ row,”—no other word expresses 
the thing ; and his reported activity in inquiring for the ser- 
vices of special constables on a future Sunday is a remarkable | 
commentary on his own spiritual policy. 
A great meeting of office-bearers in the Roman Catholic 
Church, held last week, has only been effectively reported in 
London this week. We learn, for the first time, the studious 
misrepresentation and vehemence with which Archbishop Cullen | 
has described the condact of our Government towards the Italians, 
and the conduct of the Italians towards the Pope. Sardinia, as 
‘* the plague spot in Europe,” sustained in her wicked doings 
by the Lord Cowley, ‘Lord Loftus,” Lord Malmesbury, and 
Lord John Russell, forms the subject of the Archbishop’s diatribe ; 
while he deseribes the Pope of Rome as performing an immense 
amount of good, his predecessor Pius VI. having, according to 
this historian, actually ‘ supported’? 24,000 exiles, “ French 
Bishops, noblemen, and others, for several years.” There is 
reason to believe, however, that the Bishops are not sustained | 
either by the general Roman Catholic public in Ireland, by the 
Irish Members of Parliament, or even by the Catholic clergy | 
as a body. 
It is not that the spirit of intolerance holds undisputed sway ; 
on the contrary, toleration is regaining its ground, embarrassed 
only in its action by the cross purposes of sect and party. The 
deputation to Lord John Russell on the Mortara case is important 
on account of the vast clientela which it represented, an immense 
multitude of English notables standing forward as the vindi- | 
eators of toleration and religious liberty. There are difticulties | 
in interfering. The fact that the Mortara family had actually | 
broken the Roman law, by engaging a Christian nursemaid, con- 
stitutes a defect in their case ; and it is not easy to gainsay the | 
highest authority of a State in interpreting the law of that State. 
The Mortara case, however, is in process of being settled by other | 
means. | 
} 





More gales, and more wrecks! but, unquestionably, the stern 
experiences of this winter will bear fruit in future safety, Ad- 
miral Fitzroy has announced, for the satisfaction of the public, 
that special information on the character of the late gales, from 
the 20th of October to the 10th of November, will be collected 
by the Board of Trade, and issued for the guidance of the pub- 
lic. Already important generalizations have been attained, con- 
firming the previous observations of nautical men as to the in- 
dications which precede storms, not only with regard to their 
time and probable violence, but with regard to the directions 
froma which they will proceed. An inquiry has also been ordered 
into the loss of the Royal Charter, to be conducted by the Soli- 
citor of the Customs—a man who has his heart in his work, and 
will most assuredly bring out evidence calculated to diminish 
the chances of such disasters in future. This is the true way of 
turning adversity to account. 








THE MORTARA CASE, 

The deputation to Lord John Russell touching the abduction of the 
boy Mortara, had an interview with the Foreign Secretary on Monday. 
The leader of the deputation was Sir Culling Eardley, and among others 
present were Mr. 8S. Gurney, Mr. Benjamin Scott, Mr. J. Lord, and 
other prominent members of the Evangelical Alliance. Sir Culling placed 
in the hands of Lord John the Mortara protest, which is signed by 79 





Bishop of London to establish peace in the parish of St. George’s- | 


own doctrines, bodily, against the will of the parishioners, last | 


Mayors*’and Provosts, 27 Dukes, and other Peers, ‘22 Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, 36 Members of Parliament, and a vastamumber of clergy and 
laity of will @enominations. Then he said—“The Mortara Committee 
ask ‘thet €he Papal treatment of the Jews may be brought by England be- 
fore the Governments of Europe. With what view? If your Lordship 
will allow me I will state my opinion—with a view ‘to po a settlement 
of Italy as will involve the liberation of Mortara. If that child is once 
liberated the crime will never be repeated. Now, my Lord, the Court of 
Rome has told all men that Mortara being a native of Bologna, and Bo- 
logna belonging to the Pope, the child, being the Pope’s subject, shall 
not be restored to its parents. On the other hand, if Bologna, which is 
already free from the Pope de facto, by the decision of Europe becomes 
free de jure, the child Mortara will be liberated by the law of nations; 
it will become the subject of a foreign State. Now, my Lord, the 


| conscience of Europe and of mankind demands that this child shall be 


liberated ; and as by the showing of Rome itself, this cannot be effected 
in one way, and as it certainly can be effected in another way, I ask that 
that other way may be adopted.” 

Lord John Russell replied as follows :— 

‘*T believe I have correctly understood the views of the deputation. With 
regard to the case itself, it is, as you have very properly observed, unne- 


| cessary to use argument with any person in my situation as British Minister 


for Foreign Affairs. We should of course consider it a gross violation of 
parental rights for any person to take a child from its parents, and for the 
State to protect that violation. Nor does the allegation which has been 
made, that the parents of this child have violated the law of the country by 
taking a Christian nursemaid into their service, make the case any better, 
Iam sure that if in this country any one was to propose that Roman Ca- 
tholics should be prevented from taking a Protestant nurserymaid into their 
service, every Roman Catholic would cry out against it as a gross violation 
of religious liberty, and would maintain that such a law would be only an 
aggravation of the offence of taking the child from its parents. So that 
upon the justice of the case there need be no argument. But as to the con- 
duct of the British Government, you ask that I should communicate the 
wishes of this respectable deputation to my colleagues, which I will certainly 
do. Ofcourse, when one has to deal with the laws and usages of foreign 
nations the matter is always surrounded with difficulties. In the first place, 


| one ought to have a very strong case of violation, not merely of our notions 


of freedom, whether political or religious, but of the common sentiments of 
justice which all European nations entertain. In the next place, the pecu- 
liar laws of the different nations before whom the question might come must 
be considered. The laws of Rome are not such as we can at all approve. In 
France there is complete toleration for the Jews, and has been for a con- 


| siderable time ; but with regard to other European nations it is impossible 
, to say what view they may take as bearing upon their own legislation with 


respect to the Jews. I can only say, therefore, that the matter must be 
well considered before the name of the British nation is put forward in 
making representations to procure redress, At the same time I admit the 
case is one in which all our feelings of what is due to parents are violated, 
and that must, I think, be very ‘generally felt. It is, no doubt, part of the 
legislation of Rome, with its view of the necessity of belonging to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and which would of course make that Church and the 
toman authorities entirely hostile to any representation which might be 
made, and therefore I think it would be of no use whatever to make represen- 
tations to the Papal Government on this subject. 1 have, however, listened 
attentively to what has been said, and will take care that my colleagues 
shall hear of what has taken place at this interview.” 

Lord John Russell, who appeared to be suffering from severe hoarse- 


ness, said he must apologize for not having been able to meet the depua- 
tation last week. At first he had only a slight cold, but it afterwards 


became so severe that he was obliged to postpone the interview. 





MR. BRIGHT'’S POLICY EXPOUNDED BY 
HIMSELF. 
Unable to attend the monthly meeting of the Birmingham Landlords 


Association, Mr. John Bright sect forth his views in a letter. The 
Association is opposed to the income-tax, and Mr. Bright, asked if he 
will support it, takes that tax as a starting-point for his political disser- 
tation. It is addressed to Mr. Brierley. 


“The longer I know the income-tax, and the more I examine it, the 


more I think it hateful and intolerable. Up to this point we are agreed ; 
but here you leave me in the dark. As one of your representatives, you 
expect me to do something, and you wish me to promise that I will oppose, 


at all risks, any reénactment of the income-tax laws. 

“* Now, let me ask you how it is that, with a population greatly in- 
creased, and with wealth increased even beyond the increase of population, 
there is so much, and, as we all feel, such just dissatisfaction with the 
amount and with the system of our taxation ? Is it not because the na- 


| tional expenditure rises constantly and rapidly, apparently without any 


regard to the real necessities of Government? ‘There is no department in 
which the expenditure has not largely increased during the last ten years, 
and every year exhibits a greater contempt of economy on the part of the 
Administration and the Parliament. The Russian war threw wide open 
the door of the national exchequer, and since 1854 the great fund gathered 
from the industry of the people has been an easy prey to those who, on hol- 
low pretences of every kind, manage to live at the expense of the payers of 
taxes. ; 

‘¢ The House of Commons does nothing to check extravagance ; it en- 
courages it. Its members are not so much of the tax-paying as of the tax- 
consuming class. They come from, and they chiefly represent, those whose 
families have for generations considered the taxation of the people as their 
lawful patrimony. The eldest of the family takes the estate in land, and 
the rest of the family occupy their lives mainly in a scramble for their 


| undivided interest in that other estate, contributed yearly by the payers of 


taxes. 

‘The House of Commons will not check the extravagance of the ad- 
ministration of the department, and it will not levy the taxes with any refer- 
ence to what is just in the imposition of national burdens. 

‘“‘ For sixty years it has levied a heavy probate duty on personal pro- 
perty, from which land and freehold property have been, and are now, 
exempt. 

‘For nearly sixty years it levied a heavy legacy duty off personal pro- 
perty, from which jand and freehold property were exempt. In the year 
1853 it pretended to correct this injustice as regards the legacy duty, by 
imposing a succession tax on land and freehold property ; but it did this in 
a way to charge land and freehold property not more than one-fourth of the 
amount which is charged on all other kinds of property. This succession 
tax was to have raised two millions sterling a year; up to this time, I be- 
lieve, it has not reached 800,000/, in any one year. y ; 

“The whole taxation of the country last year exceeded sixty-tive mil- 
lions sterling. Of this vast sum not ten millions were raised by taxes 
affecting only the possessors of the visible property of the country. 
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“ toms and Excise alone raised more than forty-two millions, 
collected me articles the great bulk of which is consumed by that portion of 
j roperty but its labour and no income but its 

be expected from the fact just stated, has no 
liament, and is wholly without representation in the govern- 


the ulation which has no 
pan ye which, as might 
voice in Par 


ment of the country. 


“ The Parliament (I speak of the two Houses) isa Parliament of the 
rich; it has no immediate interest in economy, or in equal taxation. It is 
: to the class which it really represents the patro- 
and the emoluments which are to be disposed of, in the aa, | of 

iat 
I can protest 
I can say 
But all this, 
and much more, will not loosen the grasp of the insatiable hand against 


werful enough to secure 
nage lume: leh are | ; 
the vast sums which find their way into the national exchequer. 
ean Ido? What can any single Member of Parliament do ? 
—lI can deseribe your grievance! I can denounce the wrong! 
that a Government thus _o will some day be overthrown. 


whose extortion you complain. 


** So long as the middle class of our population will tolerate a system of 


mock representation, based on the cvercion of county constituencies, and the 
corruption of t 
the soil, in the one case, 
ove 
hey 
pu 
proc 
posely 


of taxation wholly beyond their means to support. 


« There is something essentially mean and singularly cruel in the manner 


in which the taxation of this country has been and is still levied. 


“Our rich class is the richest in Europe; the administration of the 
iter proportion of the heaviest taxation in 
the world is thrown upon the class possessing no property but its labour and 
wages, than is the case in any other country with whose system of taxation 








country is in its hands, and a gu 


we are acquainted. 


“What is the remedy? It is to be found only in a change in the autho- 


rity by which taxes are levied and the public funds expended: only 


real security for economy in government, and for fairness in the laying on 
of burdens, is to be found in a House of Commons which shall honestly re- 


present the people of the United Kingdom. 
** Let the householders of England, Scot 


spending them, may be hoped for. 

justice and this economy, but every effort will be in vain until the public 
purse is taken from the custody of a class, and placed under the safe keepin 
of the people. 


“T will thank you to convey this expression of my views to the Association 
you represent. Iam very sorry I see so little prospect of rendering them 
arr 


any service. 


LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH ON THE 
QUESTION. 








ITALIAN 


The Earl of Ellenborough has forwarded to the Zimes the following 


letter which he has addressed to Lord Brougham. 
* Southam, Delabere, Nov. 5. 
“ My dear Brougham—I propose to subscribe a small sum to the fund foi 
the purchase of arms to be placed at the disposal of Garibaldi. 
“Tf all those who wish well to the cause of independence in Italy would, 
for the same purpose, subscribe such small sums as they can spare 
inconvenience, the aggregate amount of their contributions would be large, 


and they would materially assist in supplying the Italians with the means | 


of making themselves respected. 

“Arms, organization, and discipline constitute the real strength of a 
people. In proportion to that strength is the respect it obtains. 
foundation alone the independence of every country must really rest. 

“TI admit, with deep regret, that the Italians have, as yet, made but 
little use of the opportunity which the events of the war have placed before 
them. 

“ They have confined themselves very much to rejoicings in anticipation 
of the independence which they have neither achieved nor deserved. They 
have been waiting to receive from the hands of others that which they 
should disdain to owe to any hands but their own. 

“ Acting under the direction of men hastily selected, and unequal to the 
crisis in which they were called forth to govern, they are even now, I 


fear, in Central Italy, insufficiently prepared against the threatened in- | 


o— of the two most contemptible of armics—those of Naples and of the 
ope. 

“I will still hope for better things. I will hepe that, stimulated by 
the insults to Italy which are conveyed in the demands France is about 
tomake in the Congress, they will rise to vindicate their right to choose 
moun Government, and clutch the arms by which alone it can be se- 
cured, 

“ There is in Italy one man who has at once a head to direct, a hand 
ante, and a heart which tells him what is right. That man is Gari- 

aid, 

“ Let the Italians follow where he leads, and they will at least acquire 
the honour which has been so long unknown to them as a people. 

** He has no measures to observe with France. If he should obtain suc- 


cess, he will not consent to hold the provinces he liberates as a fief of the | 


French “mpire. 

_“‘ He will not lend himself to the earrying out of the idea of the First 
Napoleon, that France should be surrounded by weak dependent States. 

. ‘If the Italians should obtain no change ‘but that of substituting the 
influence of France for that of Austria, they will only have changed the 


outward form of their humiliation, and have laid the foundations of per- | 


petual disunion and of constantly recurring war in their country. 

“I believe that the creation of a great, united, and independent State in 
Italy (and to be independent it must be great) would tend more than any 
other measure which could be adopted to secure the peace ef Central Europe. 
., * Incapable of entertaining projects of conquest beyond the Alps, which 
it would be evidently impossible to realize, such a State would have a 
common interest with Austria in closing that natural barrier against the 

oreiguer; and Austria, relieved from all apprehension on the side of Italy, 
would, in union with Germany, present on the Rhine and on the Vistula a 
concentrated strength which no ambition would assail, because none could 
Lope to overcome, 
ie. This Was the opinion I formed at the Congress of Vienna. I expressed 
it an the House of Commons in 1816. I have adhered to it through life. 
The unexpected events in the early part of this year appeared at one 
_ ‘ad place this great result almost within our grasp. 
» 7 — still trust that such high hopes have not been held out to Europe 
2 ‘or a@moment, to be then dashed away and to aeceive. I will still 








ti 


— that the Italians may prove themselves not unworthy of their fortune, 
ane may be mindful of other and higher traditions than those to which 
rance has directed their regards, 





he boroughs ; so long as the power of the great proprictors of 
and the power of money, in the other, return an 
rwhelming majority of the House of Commons—so long there can be no 
ye of any economical administration, and of a just distribution of the 
slic burden ; and so long as the millions of workmen whose toil and skill 
juce all the wonders of which our national industry cau boast, are pur- 
and insultingly excluded from any direct and legal influence in the | 
election of Members of Parliament, so long they may and must bear a load 


land, and Treland ; let the heads 

of families ; let those who form the nation speak through fairly chosen re- | 
resentatives in Parliament, and justice in raising taxes, and economy in 

I shall do all I can in favour of this 


without 


| 
Upon that | 


OL 


| “At least, let us, sympathizing with them in cireumstances which were 
once our own, place in their hands the arms by which alone, under Provi- 

dence, their redemption can be achieved, 
| ** In the will of Providence must rest their success, but with arms in 

their hands they may at least, instead of being unresistingly transferred, 
| like cattle, by foreigners, fall nobly like soldiers in the field, and acquire 
| that glorious name which has been accorded by the concurrence of all ages 
to those who perish in the attempt to liberate their country. 

** It would give me much satisfaction to learn that you approve the step 
I propose to take, and that, although you may not agree with me in all 
particulars, you agree with me in the main in the views I have expressed. 

** Ever, my dear Brougham, yours most sincerely, 
* ELLENBOROUGH,” 


SPAIN, MOROCCO, AND ENGLAND, 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained copies of a correspondence on the 
intentions of Spain in making war on Moroceo between Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Buchanan, our Minister at Madrid, and Mr. Buchanan 
and Senor Calderon Collantes, the Spanish Foreign Seeretary. 

The first papers are copies of the notice of the effective blockade of 
Tangier, Tetuan, and Larrache by the competent number of vessels of 
the Spanish Navy. Then follows the correspondence which had pre- 
viously taken place with regard to the intentions of Spain. Lord John 
Russell states on the 22d September, that the differences “ appear to have 
arisen from outrages committed by Moors in the vicinity of Ceuta, but 
that those outrages appear to have been provoked by the excitements 
and detiances of the Governor of Ceuta.’’ He further says that the 
British Government will not interpose, if redress alone is sought by 
Spain; but “if the outrages of the wild Moorish tribes are to be made 
a ground for conquest, and especially on the coast, her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are bound to look to the security of the fortress of Gibraltar.” 
Mr. Buchanan was to ask for a declaration in writing that Spain would 
not permanently occupy Tangier, nor occupy it until an indemnity is 
paid, such occupation being held “ inconsistent with the safety of Gi- 
braltar.” Mr. Buchanan did so,and on the 6th of October, Seftor 
Collantes replied. The gist of his answer is that Spain did not yield to 
| a preéxisting desire of conquest, but was influenced only by the duty o 

defending its dignity and honour, At the same time, if compelled to 
make war, they looked to the conclusion “of agreements which may 
tend to give eflicacious, material guarantees for preventing the repetition 
| of similar outrages.” Supposing it necessary to occupy Tangier, they 
would not continue to occupy it after the question had been fuvourably 
and definitively settled by treaty. 
Lord John Russell informed Mr. Buchanan on the 14th of October that 
her Majesty’s Government accepted the assurance with pleasure. 
“You will further state to his Excellency that her Majesty's Government 
} earnestly desire that there may be no change of possession on the Moorish 
coast of the The importance they attach to this object cannot be 
overrated : and it would be imap ssible for them, or, indeed, for any other 
maritime Power, to see with indifference the permanent occupation by 
Spain of such a position on that coast as would enable her to impede the 
passage of the straits to ships frequenting the Mediterrancan for commercial 











straits. 





r any other purposes, 

On the 2ist of October, Mr. Buchanan, remarking that Spain was 
about to declare war because Morocco would not cede a certain territory 
lying between Ceuta and the Sierra Bullorics, expressed an apprehen- 
sion that the cession of this territory would compromise the freedom of 
the Straits of Gibraltar ; and he therefore asked Sehor Collantes to name 
the points on the coast which Spain desired to possess. On the same day 
Senor Collantes replied by saying that it was diflicult, if not impossible, 
to determine the nature of the guarantees to be demanded, as much 
would depend on the result of military operations. 

“‘ Notwithstanding this, the Government of the Queen, my Sovereign, 
who have given so many and such marked proofs of their conciliatory aud 
upright spirit in the different incidents which have sprung from the ques- 
tion with Morocco, will not vary the intentions which they had formed from 
the beginning of that question not to occupy any point on the straits whose 
position could afford to Spain a superiority dangerous to the navigation. 
In this matter their ideas have been always go disinterested and loyal that 
they cannot belicve that any doubt can have been conceived with regard to 
i Nevertheless, her Maj sty’s Government, in whose name I have re- 
o you the explanations necessary for dissipating every 
if by chance it had been conceived with respect to their 





them. 
peatedly offered t 


species of doubt, 








intentions, do not wish to omit the statement made above, fecling sure that 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government, in asking for it, have no ot object 


| than to secure the safety of the interests of Great Britain, and net in any 
manner to interfere in the contest which is about to be ena in between 
two independent nations.” 

Polite as the Spaniards are to England, they are not so polite to the 
Moors. ‘Their ultimatum is conceived in the most insolent spirit, and 
couched in the most domineering language. The reply of the Moorish 
Minister is firm, but courteous and dignified, and very creditabie to 
himself and his Government. The Moors had evidently offered every 
satisfaction short of what the Spaniard coveted—more territory. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

From one end to the other the country rings with the proceedings of 
volunteer corps. The movement makes decided and steady progress. In 
London large subscriptions have been raised, and the number of etfective 
riflemen daily increases. In the country districts and in Scotland corps 
of rifle end artillery volunteers are increasing every day. Teers, squires, 
farmers, merchants, give money, time, practising grounds, and + xhort 
| the youth to enrol, Even Manchester is raising a strong corps. Not- 
tingham and Norwich, relatively small places, are, however, in public 
spirit on a par with Manchester, and muster as many men. The City 
of London and the rest of the metropolis ought to raise a force in pro- 
portion to their population, and exceed the foree of any county in the 
kingdom. Great as the progress has been much yet remains to be done, 
In proof of which we have a witness. 

Mr. Deedes, Member for East Kent, has issued an address to the no- 
bility, clergy, gentry, farmers and tradesmen of Kent, entitled * Our 
National Detences—What is Kent doing It applies to many other 
counties besides Kent— 

‘* At atime when the whole of the kingdom is more or lees 


uggest th 


aged 


pout 

















under the 


. , uselves 


influence of a feeling of insecurity, when grave doubts 

to cvery thoughtful mind as to whether our preparations to resist ag- 
gression are « nensurate with the stake at issue, and at a moment when 
of all others in the history of our country, it behoves England, as a means 
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of averting danger, to be well and thoroughly prepared, I offer no a 


logy 
for repeating a question on the subject of our ‘ national defences,’ w ich 1 
asked at a public dinner in the county some weeks since—namely, * What is 
Kent doing ?’ 

“True, Maidstone and Ramsgate honourably appear in the Army List of 
this month, as Nos. 1 and 2 company of the volunteer rifle corps of the 
county. Iam aware also that in other places the nucleus of a corps has 
been started, which, I trust, may be followed by a similar result ; but is this 
enough? Is this equal to what must be expected of a county so important 
from its position, its population, and its wealth? Why is so much valuable 
time lost? Why do not volunteers of all classes come forward—the young 
and able to be enrolled and instructed, the rich and more advanced in life to 
find the sinews of war and produce their substitutes > 

‘Ts it that we are not convinced—or rather that we resist the conviction 
—of the necessity, in my humble judgment, the urgent necessity of the 
case? Or is it that petty jealousies and local prejudices interfere? Or are 
we under the fatal delusion that a population, whose bravery and deter- 
mined courage no one would doubt, can, at a moment’s notice, uninstructed 
in the use of the arms it must wield, and undrilled in the simplest move- 
ments which are absolutely necessary to insure combined action, success- 
fully oppose hostile forces composed of old and tried soldiers ? 

“7 ay not here to inquire whether any of these, or what other reasons 
may be the cause of our apathy. My object is not to find fault, but to excite 
to activity. I appeal to you to exhibit increased energy and patriotism in 
defence of all that is most dear to you, and I do so from a deep-seated con- 
viction in ry own mind that the time is at hand when we must rely, under 
God's providence, for the safety of the kingdom on our own exertions ;_ and 
if we of this county desire to preserve unstained our motto, ‘Invicta,’ of 
which we justly boast, we must make every sacrifice to meet impending 
danger, and beware of being lulled into a false security. 

‘*Should it be necessary for me to offer any further excuse for the liberty 
I am taking in addressing you, it may perhaps be found in the fact that for 
nearly forty years I have been—through good report and evil report—from 
a conviction of its constitutional usefulness, a member of a volunteer corps. 
My desire is not here to put forward the superiority of mounted riflemen 
over a force otherwise constituted—though I fully believe a more serviceable 
mounted force cannot be found—but to excite the patriotic of all classes to 
fill up the limited ranks of the yeomanry cavalry, and so to swell the num- 
bers of the proposed rifle and artillery corps as to prove their determination 
to resist to the utmost the aggression of any enemy who may dare to at- 
tempt the invasion of this free and favoured land. 


*“ Wittiam DrEpes.” 

** Sandling Park, November 5.” 

General Sir William Napier has published a valuable letter in the 
Times, showing how rifle volunteers acting as skirmishers should be sup- 
ported by volunteer horse, and volunteer Armstrong artillery. We 
should impress upon all volunteers to adopt the advice of the gallant 
historian, and make it a point of honour to become the finest body of 
skirmishers in the world. It may be stated that at a meeting at Perth 
Mr, Arthur Kinnaird said that when in Italy he had a conversation with 
Garibaldi, and that celebrated man expressed his surprise that this 
country did not avail itself of the volunteer system, 





THE LATE GALES. 

The gales have continued to be very destructive although no other 
wreck of the magnitude of that in Moelfra bay has been recorded. ‘ The 
loss of North country vessels is likely to prove the most serious that has 
been experienced for many years.” Several ships yet remain not ac- 
counted for. Fifteen ships from Shields alone have been wrecked; the 
crews of nine were saved. ‘The crews were saved in every case 
through the devoted gallantry of the beachmen, whose conduct all along 
the coast has been deserving of the highest praise.” A large number 
have been lost in the Channel, and a still larger number damaged, and 
obliged to seek port. One large ship with 104 emigrants on board is 
supposed to have gone down at sea. As specimens of the daring of our 
coastguards and lifeboatmen take these two stories cut from the morning 
papers. 

On Sunday night the brig Policy, timber laden, from Quebec, which 
had been observed riding very heavily in Caldy Roads throughout the day, 

arted her cables during a heavy gale from W.S.W., and was seen by the 

oastguard look-out at 9.30 p.m., drifting fast towards the shore; shortly 
afterwards a blue light and other signals of distress were made from her, the 
lifeboat was promptly launched, and with the Honourable R. F. Boyle, 
Lieutenant R.N., the coxwain, R. Parrott, and a crew of ten men proceeded 
to her assistance ; the vessel was found by them on shore in the midst of the 
breakers, which were rolling in frightfully ; the lifeboat dropped her anchor 
and veered away cable until sufficiently near to enable them to communicate 
with those on board, when they found that four of the erew had gained the 
shore by taking the vessel’s boat, but had been unable to render any assist- 
ance to the five men remaining on board. Just as the lifeboat was about to 
veer still nearer the vessel her cable parted, and she was for some time in 
great danger; however, having by great exertions extricated her from the 
tremendous surf, and finding it impracticable to render any help in the dis- 
abled state of the lifeboat, and as the brig was rolling so heavily among the 


breakers, they returned to Tenby, and with the greatest despatch this gallant | 


little band proceeded with the rocket apparatus over the cliffs (a distance of 
between two and three miles) until they arrived over the spot where the 
brig was still labouring in the surf, The cliffs being high and rugged, and 
in a very slippery state from the rain and spray of the sea, they had great 
difficulty in getting down os to slide upon their haunches and hold on by 
every slight projection) and placing the rocket apparatus in a proper position. 
The first rocket was so admirably directed that the line fell directly on the 
brig’s forecastle, and being secured by the men on board, the five men (among 
whom was the captain) were hauled on shore through the surf, the whole 


party reached Tenby between four and five o'clock on Monday morning, | 


thoroughly drenched, and in a very exhausted state.” 

The North Esk ran ashore off Braunton Barrows in Bideford Bay ‘‘ The 
crew (six hands) remained in the maintop rigging the whole of the night. 
Soon after daybreak two countrymen observed the vessel, and gave infor- 
mation to the Lighthouse keeper. A flag was immediately hoisted from the 
lighthouse, and a crew of volunteers passed over from Appledore and 
launched the lifeboat of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution with the 
utmost despatch. The crew had been since 11 o’clock the previous night 
in the maintop. The captain assured the reporter that, although he had 
seen many wrecks, he never witnessed anything more quickly and cou- 
rageously done than the saving of himself and crew by the lifeboat. 
The Braunton lifeboat station is.in excellent order, a reflects much 
credit on Mr, Chanter and other gentlemen who act for the National Lifeboat 
Institution on this coast.” 

A drover died from sheer exhaustion on the fells between the Allan and 
Derwent. He was driving a herd; it is supposed they strayed; and that 


in endeavouring to collect them he lost his way in the storm. 


a, 

Mr. Burder has sent some facts to the Times, giving illustrations of the 
violence of the gale on shore :— 

‘**T have just returned from Shirehampton a= miles north-west of Bris. 
tol), where, on Sunday last, November 6, at about half-past six a. m., there 
was a most remarkable hurricane. Scores of fine elms are down, sometimes 
six or more ina row. I have taken the bearings of sixteen of the principal 
ones, on the roadside. They lie with their heads very nearly north, and 
differ inter se only a point or two. The wind must therefore have been 
nearly south. In addition to the great trunks which are lying prostrate 
vast numbers of branches of other trees yet standing are torn off. Indeeq’ 
the scene is worth going many miles to witness. It completely distances 
everything of the kind which has come within my observation, and is of g 
character which must necessarily be rare, or the country would long before 
this have lost its fine characteristic features. At Pill, close by, roofs were 
taken off houses, chimney stacks blown down, and a vast number of smaller 
effects produced, all very different from those of ordinary storms. In one 
woody spot the scene is as if some mighty giants had been hewing away at 
random among the forest trees. For myself I can only say that the effect 
was so unexpected and so new that I inet fell speechless. I could only 
look and wonder. What the pressure of the wind on the square foot must 
there and then have been I cannot say, and one longs to possess some definite 
idea thereupon, There was nothing very remarkable at Clifton. The forest 
wreck referred to (as far as a very tempestuous morning has enabled me to 
ascertain) is mostly comprised within an area of about a mile square,” 

Admiral Fitzroy has forwarded to the same medium of publicity two 
interesting letters. The first was written early in the week. Speaking 
| of the last two gales, he says— 

‘That of the 25th and 26th was preceded and foretold as to strength and 
general (polar) northerly direction by a low barometer (291 at the sea 
level), and, for the season, a very low thermometer (22 deg.). The storm 
of the 31st ult. and lst inst. was preceded by a very low barometer (28°8 at 
the sea level), and a thermometer at 50 degrees, indicating a storm from the 
southward (or equatorial direction). Remarkably, in the first gale, our 
Channel Fleet were at the very meeting place of the conflicting winds, 
where a temporary south-easterly was stopped and overpowered by a north- 
westerly torrent of (polar) air, which had previously chilled the south- 
easterly and caused deposition of its vapour in rain. Of the last storm it is 
only yet known that it veered, as usual, from southward towards the west, 
and moderated after the barometer had risen nearly to 30 inches (29°9), but 
as the mereury in the barometer did not move higher, and as the tempera- 
ture of the air remained tolerably high, there was no reason for expecting a 
polar or northerly gale of any great strength for some time, but rather a 
continuance of westerly winds.” 

In a subsequent letter he says— 

**In reply to an inquiry made through your columns, may I be permitted 
to state that observations respecting the late very remarkable weather will 
be collected and discussed for a very limited time only—from October 20 to 
November 10, inclusive—and that the results will be printed and circulated, 
apart from other subjects, as soon as possible? It may interest some of your 
readers to know that the communications already made to the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade have proved that the northerly storm of the 25th and 
26th of last month came along part of the west of Europe, but did not at all 
affect the west of Ircland, and that the southerly storm of the 3lst and Ist 
came to the southern coasts of England and Ireland before it was felt in 
more northerly places. ‘The first storm was extremely severe, with excessive 
thunder and lightning, at Guernsey as well as Bristol and other places.” 

A great quantity of snow fell some days since in the mountains of 
Savoy; subsequent rain melted the snow, and swelled the rivers so ra- 
pidly that inundations have taken place, and the Victor Emmanuel Rail- 
way has been injured in many places. It is announced that the bridge 
of Aiguebelle, between Chambery and St. Jean de Maurienne, has been 
swept away by the flood. The wooden bridge of St. Remy, carried 
away by the current, damaged one side of the bridge of Argentina. M. 
Nella, the chief Sardinian engineer, who went to the ground inundated 
to adopt measures of precaution, was drowned. ‘Two other persons were 
likewise drowned near the railway station at Chatillon. On Sunday the 
waters of the Rhone overflowed the Place Seyssel. On Wednesday the 
bridge over the Aine and the high embankment at Chancy were carried 
away by the waters. The Piedmontese Government, in order to cn- 
courage industry, has granted concessions of three lines of railway, being 
in length 120 leagues. The first is from Rivieres, following the coast of 
the Mediterranean, to the French frontier at Parmignola. Interest at 
five per cent is guaranteed by the State. The second is from Savona to 
Carmagnola, the third from Torreberetti to Pavia. 





Che Cantt. 

Tur: chief incidents recorded by the Court Newsman are the arrival of 
the Prince and Princess Frederick William at Windsor Castle, and the 
celebration of the birthday of the Prince of Wales. The Prinve and 
Princess arrived on Tuesday. They were met at the railway station by 
the Prince Consort, and the Pricesses Alice and Helena. A grand dinnir 
was given in honour of the heir apparent, who had come up from Oxford 
to keep his birthday. 

Among the callers at Windsor Castle have been the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Count Bernstorff, Lord and Lady Palmerston, the Count of Paris, 
the Princess of Salerno, and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale. 

The Prince of Wales returned to his studies on Thursday. 

The guests at the Queen’s dinner parties have been the members of 
her own family only, with their attendants. 


a Che Metropolis. 


Wednesday was Lord Mayor's Day, and it was kept with a due ob- 
servance of ceremony. The “procession” to the Court of Exchequer 
had few of the characteristics of the old pageants. Its prominent fea- 
ture, indeed, was the military bands—that of the Volunteer Ritle Bri- 
gade taking its place among them. Nothing unusual marked the cere- 
| mony of swearing in, except that the Recorder was somewhat less pro- 
fuse of biographical details than usual, on introducing the Lord Mayor 
| Carter. The Lord Chief Baron made a dignified reply, with an allusion 

to the Lord Mayor's position in the Rifle Brigade, and a handsome com- 
pliment to Alderman Wire. ; A= 
| The banquet, of course, took place in the Guildhall, which was highly 
| decorated with flags, armour, flowers, and works of art, greatly aided by 
gas. Among the Ministers present were the Duke of Newcastle, the 
| Duke of Somerset, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Campbell, the Earl of Ripon, 
| Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir George Lewis; there were Judges, Members ef 
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Parliament from both sides, diplomatists, and civic notables. The 
speaking was not brilliant or very striking in any way. In reply- 


: e toast of “the Army,” Mr. Sidney Herbert said— 

me, A ancient municipality i the best representative in the world of the 
interests of commerce, and therefore of the interests of peace; but I may 
be allowed to say, in thanking you for the honour you have this day done 
to the army, that those pursuits have not enervated the citizens of London, 
because at the head of the great movement which has lately taken place for 
the formation of volunteer corps for the defence of the country stands the 
Lord Mayor of London. In acknowledging, my Lord Mayor, the toast, I 
will express my thanks, as the Minister charged with the administration of 
the army and the defence of the country, for the spirit which has been dis- 
played by the citizens of London, and which I have no doubt you will foster 
Pad encourage as your predecessor has done.” (Cheers.) ; 

+ Sir George Lewis congratulated the City on our domestic and internal 
prosperity, notwithstanding the disturbance in the building trade; a 
matter on which the Government, though not unconcerned, have acted 
upon the principle of non-intervention. As to specific measures of Go- 
yernment, he said— ‘ 

“ T need only state that the time of the Members of the Government has 
not been drawn away from the consideration of matters aflecting their public 
duty. They rely upon being able, early in the ensuing session, to redeem 
the pledge which has been given with respect to introducing a measure for 
the improvement of the representation of the people im the House of Com- 
mons. There is, however, one portion of public business over which we have 
not so much control as over the domestic affairs of the country—I mean our 
foreign relations. In regard to these, we are dependent, to a great extent, 
upon the conduct of Governments of other nations, and we ourselves cannot 
always maintain undisturbed that tranquillity which, I am happy to say, 
characterizes our internal state. We have seen our Minister who was sent 
to obtain the ratification of the treaty at the Court of Pekin treated with 
outrage ; we have seen how, when he acted literally upon his instructions, 
by ascending the river which led to the —— of China, he was, without 
notice, fired upon by the Chinese, and a disastrous loss of life ensued. It 
will be the purpose of her Majesty’s Government, in concert with the Em- 

eror of the French, to take such measures as will enable us to obtain from 
the Emperor of China such terms as we are entitled to, which have been 
hitherto refused, for the ratification of that treaty, and for the maintenance 
of our national honour. I am afraid I am detaining you too long upon sub- 
jects unsuited to a large portion of the present company, but I will only 
call your attention to those events which have occurred recently upon the 
Continent, and which have led to the sanguinary campaign in Italy, from 
which her Majesty’s Government has abstained from all interference. The 
time may come when, treaties having been signed, ulterior measures may be 
contemplated by the great Powers of the Continent, and when, probably, 
invitations may be addressed to the Powers which were parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna to join in a Congress for the settlement of the affairs of Italy. 
Hitherto, I may say, no formal invitation with respect to a Congress upon 
the affairs of Italy has been addressed to her Majesty’s Government. Butif 
at any future time such invitation should be addressed to them, it will be 
their duty to deliberate upon the matter with a view to maintain the prin- 
ciple which they consider sacred—namely, that no force should be used for 
the purpose of dictating to the Italian people the choice of their rulers— 
(Cheers)—or for coercing them with respect to the form of government 
which, after mature deliberation, they may prefer. The recent campaign 
on the Continent has led to a general arming of many of the great Powers 
of Europe, and the storm which raged in Italy has created disturbances in 
other countries, which have not yet completely abated. Looking to the un- 
settled state of Europe, it becomes us to be prepared with our national de- 
fences, and not to be dependent upon the suflerance of any other Power, 
however friendly. (Cheers.) I rejoice to know that all the assurances 
which her Majesty has received from foreign Powers are of a perfectly pa- 
cific character. Her Majesty’s Government have no reasonable ground of 
belief that any nation of Europe, or of any part of the world, entertain hos- 
tile intentions towards this country, but it still becomes us to be on our 
guard, and to be prepared. It must be most satisfactory to consider that 
the wealth of this country, if any such danger should occur, will always 
enable us to meet the danger in an adequate and effectual manner. (Cheers.) 
But I trust that no person in this hall will think it is the wish of the Go- 
vernment to countenance any light or groundless alarm. We are bound to 
— against not probable but ible dangers, for whenever a probable 

anger arises the Government will feel it their duty to take every step for 
the protection of the country, and in doing so they will feel confident that 
they can at ali times rely upon the support of a great, a generous, and a 
mighty people.” (Cheers.) 

The other speakers were the Duke of Newcastle, who spoke on behalf 
of “ the House of Lords,” and Mr. Gladstone for the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his speech, said— 

“T trust, and I am confident, that when that House is called together to 
resume the exercise of its important duties, it will not, whether in the 
business of finance or of legislation, disappoint your reasonable expectations. 
If the constitution of that House is to be changed, we may feel assured, 
from the temper which prevails throughout the country—from the United 
attachment of the people to the Crown and the institutions of England—we 
may feel convinced that whatever changes are adopted will be conceived in 
the spirit of the constitution itself, and will have no other object than to 
maintain it, and to make the House of Commons, in a still more increased 
degree, the organ of the reasonable wishes, the guardian of the great 
interests of the country. With respect to the finances of the country, I am 
certain that the House of Commons, while giving no countenance to the 
groundless alarms—while giving credit to other Christian nations for the 
possession of those Christian sentiments which we claim for ourselves— 
will, notwithstanding, respect the mature and clear wishes of the country, 
and leave nothing undone that pertains to the security and the honour of 

England. (Cheers.) And ge me, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
say that I trust when the House of Commons has fulfilled that great and 
peremount duty, it will also recollect that, next to the security and the 

onour of the country, it is its duty to adhere to those principles of good 
husban and thrift which yhave done so much for England during the 
time in which we live, and which have enabled successive Governments 
= Parliaments to amend the laws, to reduce the taxes, and to relieve the 
i hoore)” and to increase the comforts of every class of Englishmen.” (Loud 


.... parish church of St. George’s-in-the-East was reopened on 
h onday. We may regard the mediation as having partially failed. It 

48 had some good effects. For instance, the Reverend Bryan King did 
= officiate in parti-coloured clothing, and the time fixed by the bishop 
his the service of Mr. Allen has been adopted. But Mr. King produced 

ry Chovictors, performed a choral service, and bowed after the manner 
b the Roman Church. He preached a sermon of a Jacobite colour. At 
t : afternoon service Mr. King was hissed and hooted throughout. He 
refused to officiate in the evening, and the churchwarden being un- 





ee with a substitute, the congregation waiting outside the doors 
ad to go home. 

The vestry of St. George’s-in-the-East held a meeting on Thursday to 
hear reports of progress in parochial affairs. It seems that Mr. Bryan 
King and his curate, Mr. Lowder, had seen Sir Richard Mayne and had 
afterwards prevailed on Sir George Lewis to permit the Rector to use 
special constables for keeping order. At a later date the Churchwardens 
followed in the same track. Mr. Churchwarden Thompson told Sir 
George that if special constables were allowed to use staves, their 
exertions would very speedily be followed by coroners’ inquests. Upon 
this Sir George Lewis determined that special constables should not be 
allowed, but that some of the ordinary police should be selected and 
placed in different parts of the church under the control of an inspector, 
who should place himself in communication with the Churchwardens. 
At the same meeting Mr. Armstrong said that rather than see the Bishop 
so entirely helpless, and Sir Richard Mayne filling their church with de- 
tectives, he would willingly see the Establishment go altogether, much as 
he was attached to it. 

The special Sunday services at St. Paul’s Cathedral will be resumed 
as soon as the great work of internal decoration now in progress has 
been completed. The committee are desirous of carrying out the original 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren. The architect is Mr. Penrose, and he 
is assisted by a sub-committee of professional and amateur architects 
of eminence. The organ has been taken down, and is in course of 
reérection under the surveillance of a distinguished committee of mu- 
sicians. Ifthe organ be finished, it is intended to begin the special 
services on Advent Sunday. 

At a meeting held in the Christ Church schoolroom, St. Pancras, for 
the purpose of hearing an address from Bishop Tuffnell, the newly-con- 
secrated Bishop of Brisbane, an interesting incident took place. Captain 
Tomes, who, it appears, has property in different parts of Australia, was 
present at the meeting, and was so moved by the simple and touching 
statements of the Bishop, and especially by his announcement of the fact 
that he was going out to preside over his vast diocess on an income of 
exactly 200/. a year, that he came forward and in the handsomest terms 
there and then offered the Bishop a house which he owns in South Bris- 
bane. Ifthe house should happen to be let before the Bishop arrives, 
the rent will then be paid over to him instead. This noble offer, so 
opportunely made, excited, as may be supposed, the cnthusiasm of the 
audience to the highest pitch. 

The National Sunday League, President Sir Joshua Walmsley, held a 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall on Monday, The chairman, Mr. Bertolacci, 
Mr. Lond, and Mr, Slack were the principal speakers. The object of 
the League is to procure the opening of the National museums, galleries, 
libraries and gardens on Sunday afternoons; and resolutions, not un- 
opposed, were put and carried in favour of that object. 





It may be remembered that one Otto Frederick Hormeyer, a Prussian mer- 
chant, forged a bill of lading, and negotiated thereon certain bills of ex- 
change accepted by a Mr. Thiedemann of Newcastle and endorsed by the 
London agents of the Berlin Discount Company. The bills were presented 
to the Union Bank of London for payment. Mr. Thiedemann obtained an 
injunction restraining the endorsees from enforcing payment, and against 
this decision the endorsees appealed. The Lord Chancellor and Lords Jus- 
tices of appeal said there was no ground for the injunction, and dismissed 
the cage ; thus maintaining the title of endorsees as against acceptors. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has granted an application made on behalf 
of Lord Brougham for a rule directing Thomas Atkinson, printer and pub- 
lisher of the Westmoreland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser, to show cause 
why a criminal information for libel should not be filed against him. The 
story out of which the libel arises is very complicated, but it relates toa 
mode of dealing with charity lands with which the name of Lord Brougham 
has been mixed up. The proceedings imputed to Lord Brougham are in- 
jurious to his honour, and he denies all the charges imputed in the libel. 

In the same Court, Marshall, Mortimer, and Eicke, the traftickers in 
army commissions, and specially convicted of having taken 400/. from a Mr, 
Bridson, on the pretext that they could procure a commission for his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cunningham, The commission was obtained by the 
employment of the ordinary and proper modes, An attempt was made to 
obtain a mitigation of punishment. Mr. Justice Wightman, in passing 
sentence, said :—‘* You have urged several topics in mitigation of your pun- 
ishment, one of which is urged by you all—viz., that you were in entire 
ignorance that you were infringing the law in what you did, It is, how- 
ever, impossible for the Court to believe but that you must bave known that 
this was an improper act, calculated to bring the public service into dis- 
repute, and that it was evil in itself, as contradistinguished from that which 
is made evil by Act of Parliament. In such a case parties should take care 
not to do that which, in point of morality and conscience, is evil, lest it 
should turn out to be against some express law which will subject them to 
punishment. To obtain a commission in the army by the influence of 
money is in itself ow and to obtain money by pretending to have an 
influence which you had not is a fraud. Therefore the Court can give no 
weight to the argument that you were not aware of the existence of this Act 
of Parliament. There were some other topics urged in mitigation of pun- 
ishment. You, Marshall, have stated that you have suffered much in your 

cuniary affairs ; that you have sustained great losses ; that your creditors 

1ave come upon you, and brought you to the verge of bankruptcy; and that 
you have, besides, suffered great domestic affliction. For this the Court can 
do no more than express their regret. You, Mortimer and Eicke, have 

leaded guilty and expressed your contrition. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, the Court is disposed to pass a lighter sentence than it 
would be dis) to do under other circumstances, in order to repress crime, 
But it must be understood that in any future case the sentence will bea 
most severe one. The sentence of the Court upon you, Marshall, is, that 
you be imprisoned for six calendar months in the Queen’s Prison, and pay 
a fine of 200/., that being the sum which you received, and that you be 
further imprisoned till the fine be paid ; and the sentence upon each of you, 
Mortimer and Eicke, is, that you each be imprisoned in the Queen’s Prison 
for six calendar months, and pay a fine of 100/., being the amount which 
you each received, aud be further imprisoned till the fines be paid.” 

The Court of Exchequer has been asked to grant a rule for a new trial in 
the case of Swynfen versus Lord Chelmsford. Mr. Kennedy, Mrs, Swyn- 
fen’s counsel, maintains that Lord Chelmsford committed a *‘ legal fraud’ 
by compromising Mrs. Swynfen’s case against her consent. The grounds of 
the demand for a new trial are misdirection by the Judge, Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, that the verdict was against the evidence, and the non-reception 
of evidence. The Court took time to consider its decision. 

In the Court of Common Pleas on cgptieation for a new trial in the case 
of Wallington versus Wood was refused, The parties were attorneys, and 
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the quarrel arose out of circumstances attending the arrest of Edwards- 
Wood for debt. The libel was contained in a pamphlet which repeated cer- 
tain comments of Lord Campbell on the character vf Mr. Wallington, and 
used other libellous expressions held to be not justified. The facts have 
already been stated in our columns. 


Some time ago a fire occurred on the premises of the Patent Paraftin Light 
Company in Bucklersbury. An inquiry was instituted, and it was found 
that the fire was an ‘‘accident,’’ but that much neglect of proper pre- 
cautions prevailed in the management of the concern, and that paraffin 
cannot be stored in large quantities without danger. On Monday there 
was a long discussion at the Mansion-house Police Court on the future steps 
to be taken to give effect to the verdict. Mr. Hubbard, solicitor, who lives 
next door to the Company, was most persistent in fighting for precautions. 
At first the Company’s counsel agreed to keep im store ten casks or 300 
gallons only, to keep it in a fire-proof warehouse, not to litter straw about, 
and to visit the place with no other light thana Davy lamp. Mr. Hub- 
bard protested against 2 compromise. Lord Mayor Wire said he could not 
pa trade in the City. Mr. Hubbard—‘*I do not wish you to do so, 
yut as Lord Campbell hus said, in Lester’s case, every man 1s entitled to 
have a quiet mind and not go away with the impression that he is to be 
blown up as he passes here or there.” The business must be wholesale or 
removed Amdeot sa The Lord Mayor would not agree to this. Mr. Hub- 
bard objected to the “ smell.’””. The Lord Mayor said he had nothing to do 
with that, Then Mr. Hubbard objected to the retail business, but with 
no better success; and finally fell back on the quantity to be kept in store. 
At length it was agreed that only seven casks should be kept im the fire- 
roof room, and that the filling of cans should only go on by the light of a 
Javy lamp. The security that all the conditions shall be complied with is the 
supervision of Mr, Pearson. Mr. Hubbard seemed to be at length ap- 
peased. 

Mr. Bohn, the bookseller, summoned a cab-driver for demanding and re- 
ceiving an undue fare. It scems that Mrs. Bohn engaged the defendant's 
eab on the stand near the Surrey Chapel at 40 minutes past 2 in the after- 
noon, and desired the defendant to drive them to Leadenhall Street. From 
there they drove to Conduit Street, Regent Street, then to the Burlington 
Arcade ; got in again at the Piccadilly end, thence to the Blackfriars Road, 
and finally drove to the Waterloo Station, where they reached at a quarter 
past 6. The defendant then demanded I4s, as his fare, and on her re- 
monstrating with him on such a charge he said he should take 12s.; she 
then offered him 7s. 6d. and her card, when he replied that this was no use 
to him, but he would take 10s, and nothing less, and she paid him that sum. 
The Lambeth Magistrate ordered the cabman to refund 6s. 6¢., and pay the 
costs. 

One Thomas Brooks, who has been previously convicted, is in custody on 
a charge of obtaining from the London Joint Stock Bank a cheque-book by 
means of a forged request. It seems that after the book was obtained 
twenty-three cheques were cut from it, and used; that they all came to the 
bank, but that luckily none were paid for the good reason that only one of 
the firms drawn upon hadan account at the bank. Brooks is remanded. 

The Lambeth Magistrate has sentenced three journeymen bricklayers to 
pay fines or undergo varying periods of imprisonment, for having, by 
threats and intimidation, sought to force one John Roy to belong to the 
Bricklayers’ Association. It appears that Roy exercises the liberty possessed 
by every one of working or not working for what wages and on what terms 
he pleases. soci 
three of its members grossly threatened Roy and called him a *‘ black.’ The 
lawyer for the three men appealed against the conviction. 

Nicks and Richardson have been further examined, again remanded, and 
admitted to bail. Taylor, the person supposed to have stolen the bristles, 
has also been caught. The Magistrates refused to take bail for him. Mr. 
Matthews, who bought the bristles from Nicks, has completely cleared him- 
self of any suspicion of being mixed up with the criminal part of the 
transaction. 

Thomas Cook, a private of the 2d Battalion of Coldstream Guards, has 
been sent to prison for twenty-one days for having committed a brutal and 
unprovoked assault upon a woman. He was half drunk ; some one insulted 
him, and he wreaked his vengeance on the woman who happened to be 
near, by beating her on the head with his belt. 

Another guardsman was also fined by the Marlborough Street Magistrate 
for disorderly conduct, and a threatening use of his belt. 

A constable of the D. division has been sent to prison for three months. 
He had, while drunk on duty, committed an outrageous and wholly un- 
provoked assault upon a woman. Fortunately other constables were near, 
and gave the poor creature protection. Surely three months’ imprisonment 
is a light infliction for a double offence. 


Provincial. 


A meeting was held in the Peel Institute at Accrington on Saturday 
to distribute the prizes awarded by the Council of the East Lancashire 
Union to successful competitors for examination honours. Lord 
Brougham presided, and gave away the prizes. Among the competitors 
were many women and girls, The Chairman made an eloquent speech, 
chiefly taken up with remarks on the vast progress of education during 
the last fifty years. In one passage he referred to what he had said at 
Bradford on the liquor traffic. 

“ There has been in some quarters a great complaint, which, however, is 
not founded upon fact, of my having declared myself at the Bradford Social 
Science Congress a convert to the Maine Liquor Law. I did not declare 
that I was a convert to the Maine Liquor Law. I said that we were not 
prepared in this country for anything of the kind, that it would take a long 
time to prepare us for it, but that the greatest care should be taken not to 
encourage intemperance if we did not discourage it—nay, that the greatest 
care should be taken by all lawful, moderate, rational means to discourage 
it; and that the public mind being prepared (which I am afraid it will not 
be until after a long course of discussion and controversy for its enlighten- 
ment), then, I did not say the Maine Liquor Law, but a legislative re- 
pression, should be applied to the sale of intoxicating liquors, which fill our 

ols with criminals and our workhouses with paupers. (Loud cheers.) It 
is always disagreeable, as well as unprofitable for the cause one supports, 
to commit any eee. It is an old saying that you diminish all that 
you exaggerate. It is like turning the telescope round the wrong way, 80 
that, instead of bringing near the objects of your view and making them 
appear great, you make near objects appear distant. That is the conse- 
quence of exaggeration ; therefore I would carefully avoid it; and yet I 
have very high authority on the subject to which I have been referring— 
the authority of one of the most eloquent preachers who ever appeared in 
this country—I would say the most eloquent preacher, and I speak from 
having read his sermons and from having had the advantage also of hearing 
him upon one occasion. When I went with my late lamented friend Lord 
Denman, the Chief Justice, to hear Robert Hall, I can only say that, at one 








This is contrary to the spirit of the Bricklayers’ Society, and | 


_—— 
part of the admirable sermon which he then preached, we both, as by one 
impulse and of one accord, turned round one to the other and said, ‘ Plone 
kett!’ which was comparing him to the greatest orator of late times, who 
since Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan have been no more, is the greatest orator } 
much who has been known in this country. Well, Robert Hall was applied 
to one day, by a reverend friend of his who called — him in the course of 
the morning, and who was fatigued with his walk, to give him a little 
brandy and water. ‘I will,’ said Robert Hall, ‘ if you will give it its right 
name.’ * What isthat?’ asked hisfriend. ‘ Distilled damnation,’ (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) Now, Robert Hall is a man of great eloquence, and 
may be allowed to exaggerate a little, which Ido not. I give you this ag 
an instance that I might have gone a great deal further with high authority 
than I did at Bradford upon this subject.” (Cheers.) 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Harry Chester, Lord Stanley, the 

teverend Canon Richson, Mr. Edmund Potter, and Sir J. Kaye Shuttle. 
worth. Lord Stanley spoke of the importance of self-help, among other 
topics, and said :— 

‘** You whom I address are Lancashire men, you know the conditions of 
life in these swarming regions of the north, where every man, be he rich er 
poor, is a worker, and where fortunes are made with hardly less rapidity 
than in America or Australia. You will own, therefore, how false and 
foolish is that belief, sometimes entertained in ignorance, sometimes, 
it may be, professed to be entertained with no good purpose,—that 
England affords no scope for the social ambition of the working man, | 
believe that one of the most interesting volumes that could possibly be 
written, which, when it is written, ought to find a place in every hamlet, 
and almost in every cottage, would be a biographical record of a few se- 
lect instances, at least, of these eminent and illustrious persons who, in 
various occupations and departments of life, have raised themselves from 
the ranks. Many a story might be told in such a volume that would buoy 
up the courage and cheer the heart of the struggling operative in his most 
distressed hours.”” (Cheers.) 

At the close of Lord Stanley’s speech Lord Brougham said— 

‘* There is a circumstance which I must state in justice to Professor Craik, 
of Belfast, and it is the more fit that I should mention it, because he is 
now a candidate to succeed Sir David Brewster, at St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrew’s. My noble friend, Lord Stanley, has very naturally sug- 
gested a work which I think ought to be published under the title he sug- 
gests, and no longer under the title of Mr. Craik’s work, The Pursuit of 

“uorwledge under Difficulties. It was published under that title thirty-five 
or forty years ago by the Useful Knowledge Society, and the consequence is 
that many persons are not aware from reading the advertisement of it 
merely that it really is a biography of self-raised men. I was then Presi- 
dent of that society, and I suggested that title, that it would have been 
better and more descriptive of the thing to have called it ‘The Biography of 
Self-raised Men,’—men who were the ‘ architects of their own fortunes.’ It 
applies to all countries as well as to England, Scotland, and Ireland. My 
opinion is, with my noble friend, that it would be much better to cull out 
of that work the biographies of self-raised men—the Watts, the Ark- 
wrights, and so forth, hdlenates to this country, and to have them in a 
small separate volume under that title, which is more descriptive of the 
thing than the title which Professor Craik’s work now bears.”’ (Cheers.) 





At a meeting of clergy and laymen at Cambridge, on Monday, it was 
resolved ‘* That the persons present form themselves into a ‘Church 
Defence Association’”; and also that the objects of the Association 
should be—1, the circulation by means of pamphlets and newspaper 


| articles of information respecting the position, rights, and claims of the 





Church; 2, the furnishing replies to all attacks made upon the Church, 
and especially those of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Control ; and, 3, the'presentation of petitions to Parliament in all 
cases when such a course should seem desirable, 

A few days ago the Earl of Portsmouth inaugurated his fox-hunting 
season at Begesford, North Devon, with a generous hospitality. The 
house was open to all comers, whether attired in fustian or scarlet, and a 
sumptuous repast was provided fur about 300 guests. The occasion 
was considered appropriate for the presentation of a testimonial to the 
Reverend John Russell, incumbent of Swymbridge, who for many 
years had most creditably discharged the duties of a master of the fox- 
hounds of the district. In presenting the testimonial the Earl of Ports- 
mouth said that few men had so many friends as Mr. Russell, who met 
a warm welcome in every house he visited, and he attributed this to the 
kindness and warmth of the reverend gentleman’s heart. It was true 
that Mr. Russell had shown an attachment to the noble sport of fox- 
hunting; but he had never heard that Mr. Russell had even in a single 
instance neglected his duties as a clergyman for the exciting and health- 
giving sports of the field. He was one of those who thought that a 
clergyman was quite as much in his place in following field sports as he 
was in gadding about to balls and parties. To show that the “ pleasures 
of the chase” are not incompatible with a zealous discharge of ministe- 
rial duty it was stated that the Reverend Mr. Russell had had presented 
to him a testimonial from his parishioners on leaving a former curacy, 
and that so highly was he esteemed by his present parishioners that they 
had also presented him with a testimonial of their esteem. 


In spite of the vigorous exertions of the local Conservatives, the Nor- 
wich Town Council has elected a Liberal Mayor, Mr. Tillett, and eight 
Liberal Aldermen. The Conservatives are accused of having tried to 
bribe the man who gave the casting vote for the Liberals with 3007. The 
matter is under investigation. ; 

The Mayor and Corporation of Southampton went on board the Great 
Eastern on Saturday and there presented an address to the Directors of 
the Great Ship Company. The selection of Southampton as the port of 
departure for the big ship has given the people of the Liverpool of the 
South great satisfaction. The ship can go in and out with ease. 





The celebration of Guy Faux day at Oxford led to one of those childish 
performances called a Gown and Town row. But the silly boys on both 
sides who indulge their folly made an opportunity for another display on an 
occasion when it was altogether out of place—the celebration of the birth- 
day of the Prince of Wales, The ‘‘Gown” boys began it, and the 
““Town,” being in great force, punished their opponents and assailants a8 
they deserved. 

At Hereford one Thomas Hancon, timber merchant and deacon in the 
Baptist Church was apprehended for forgery last week to the amazement of 
his fellow-townsmen. It is said that his practice was to forge bills and take 
them up before they were due. He forgot one, drawn on Hanbury and Co. ; 
it was presented and found to have been forged. Hancon was quietly ar- 
rested, and secretly admitted to heavy bail by a friendly Magistrate. 
When the case came publicly before the bench, Hancon did not appear, but 
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sent word that he had ‘* met with an accident and could not attend, but 
that he should proceed to London to secure the services of Serjeants Parry 
and Ballantine.” 


IRELAND. 

The Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of Dublin met on the 3d, 
Dr. Paul Cullen in the chair, to make a demonstration on behalf of the 
The speech-making on the occasion was very copious. Dr. Cul- 


Pope. : 
Son the “representative man” on —— delivered a very long 
out of the chaos for the benefit 


address, some specimens of which we c 
» reader. 

of While, last winter, thousands of the nobility and gentry, and some of 
the highest personages of England, were enjoying hospitality and protection 
in Rome, and were obliged to admire the good order and peaceable disposi- 
tion of the population—while an English accredited agent was assuring the 
authorities of the country of the friendly dispositions of the British Cabinet 
—Lord Malmesbury was drawing up his despatches, since published by 
order of Parliament, in which he instructed his foreign agents to propose to 
France and Austria a new arrangement, or rather dismemberment of the 
Pope’s States, though the proposal was 80 manifestly unfair that he himself 
was ashamed to take a direct part in its execution. Probably next 
vear some other blue-book will furnish us with the despatches of the present 

ecretary of Foreign Affairs, which undoubtedly will not be more favourable 
to the interests of the Holy See than those of Lord Malmesbury. The only 
difference between the two secretaries —- to be, that the former openly 
avows his enmity and hostility, while the latter, publicly professing kindly 
feelings, endeavours to deal a fatal blow through the hands of others. on. 
While the Evangelical Alliance and the evangelical Lord Shaftesbuty, for- 

etting the maxims of the Gospel, under whose name they disguise their 
undertakings, encourage committees to collect money for the purpose of 
arming outlaws, and rebels, and banditti of the worst description, against a 
peace-loving and humane Sovereign, who has never given to England, or to 
any of her subjects, the slightest ground of complaint, but, on the contrary, 
has always acted towards them a kind and friendly part. We cannot 
read, without horror and indignation, the misdeeds of the men who are 
favoured and protected by Biblicals and Evangelicals. It is known, 
also, that every honest man is at the merey of the assassin’s dagger, that 
many distinguished personages have been murdered or insulted merely be- 
cause they were attached to the Pope—that religious communities have been 
dispersed—and that the pretended friends of liberty have polluted the sacred 
name by their crimes, and especially by desecrating the house of God and 
stabling their horses in public churches. ... I know that our feelings 
will be misrepresented, and that it will be said that we are trembling for the 
fate of Catholicity, and that we are endeavouring to prop up a system now 
doomed to final destruction. Many fanatical preachers will make this an- 
nouncement to their congregations, dancing with frantic delight in their 


ll of Rome, which have been repeated 10,000 times, from the days of 
Martin Luther to the present, and as often found to be the offspring of de- 
luded imaginations. But what is the fact? No Catholic is in the slightest 
alarm about the permanent existence of the spiritual authority of the Popes. 
...» Thenoble and generous Emperor of Austria has boldly broken the 
chaias which bound the Church in his vast empire, and given a deathblow 
to the tyrannical innovations of Joseph II. France, too, is cordially 
devoted to Pius IX., and we may be confident that Napoleon LiI., who sent 
his victorious legions to drive sedition and anarchy from the walls of Rome, 
will be always faithful to his antecedents, and persevere in the course on 
which he entered in the year 1848. Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Belgium, are 
all now sincerely attached to Rome. Sardinia is the only plague-spot on 
the Catholic map of Europe; but that unhappy country is groaning under a 
military despotism, and the people are ground to the earth by enormous 
taxation, and suffering from the misdeeds of their excommunicated rulers. 
Asto the mixed Powers, they, or at least many of them, are friendly, or must 
find it their interest to act in conformity with the feelings of their Catholic 
subjects. . . . The eye of the Pontiffis ever watchful over the interest of the 
Universal Church; he is anxious to promote all its interests and to provide for 
all its wants. With the scanty means at his disposal, he has done more for 
religion and for literature and the arts than many rich and powerful sove- 
reigns. In Rome he has founded a noble college for all the dioceses of his 

tes, and, under his fostering care, colleges for France, Spain, South and 
North America, have been called into existence. Encouraged by his patron- 
, the learned Father Theiner has commenced the continuation of Zh: 
nnals of the Church of Baronius and the publication of the Acts of the 
Council of Trent, as well as the correspondence between the Emperors of 
Russia and the Popes, and an account of the assistance granted by Pius VI. 
to 24,000 exiles, French bishops, noblemen, and others, whom he supported 
for several years. 
done to repair, or complete, or ornament, the churches of Rome, as well as 
to promote the works of public utility and Christian charity. . . . The ene- 
mies of the Pope—the agents of evangelical and Bible societies—are teach- 
ing continually that in Italy there is no obligation of obedience to esta- 
lished authorities, that the people at every whim can resist their lawful 
Sovereign, and they loudly proclaim that treason, treachery, and rebellion 
are great and noble virtues in the subjects of the Pope. Let their principles 
be widely spread, indoctrinate the inhabitants of the colonies and dependen- 
cies of Great Britain with such dangerous teaching, and may we not fear 
that treason, and sedition, and rebellion will soon rule throughout the land ? 
He that sows the wind will reap the tempest. For Catholics, reverend 
brethren, the course is clear. Though we have oftentimes reason to com- 
plain of grievance, yet, when complaining and insisting on redress, we never 
can forget the teaching of the Scripture, and the Church which commands 
submission to established authorities for conscience sake—we are to condemn 
secret societies of every kind, illegal combinations, and especially all publi- 
cations tending to promote treason and sedition. The anti-Catholics, while 
impugning the authority of the Pope, may propagate the most baneful and 
destructive principles—they may assail the foundations of civil society. We 
cannot prevent them; but let us, as far as we can, counteract their evil 
tendencies by teaching patience under suffering, obedience, submission, and 
t toevery just law. By acting in this way we shall show that we are 
y imbued with the spirit of the Apostolic See and the Catholic Church, 
always the enemy of sedition and insubordination ; and we shall be better 
able to secure the assistance and peration of all re ble and liberal 
men, and to obtain the redress of the grievances which we suffer.”’ 
€ meeting voted an address to fhe Pope, full of eulogy on that high 
fanctionary, and full of denunciations upon those who are called his 


A demand has been made by a priest at Newtownards for an altar and 
altar requisites for his use in the workhouse of that place. The Poor 
Law Commissioners have called upon the Guardians to supply the said 
g00ds,—an altar and vestments, a chalice and patina, missal and stand, 
two altar cloths, two candlesticks, two cruets, and a small altar bell,—on 
the ground that they are “ requisites.” The Guardians have resisted 
the order, and the Commissioners have applied for a mandamus, The 
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| who that party was. 


| cakes at a stall. 
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Lord Chief Justice has granted a conditional order. The Northern Whig 
gallantly supports the Guardians, and characterizes the step taken by 
the priests as “ an attempt at ecclesiastical innovation altogether repre- 
hensible.”’ 


Judge Longfield decided a question arising out of the transactions of the 
late John Sadleir, ‘Mr. Eyre had a security or incumbrance dated 20th 
October, 1854; Mr. Sadleir, in August, 1855, mortgaged the same lands to 
the London and County Bank, who had no notice of Mr. Eyre’s prior in- 
cumbrance, and in the mortgage deed there was a covenant against in- 
cumbrances, and for further security. Shortly afterwards the solicitors to 
the bank were informed of Mr. Eyre’s, incumbrance; they communicated 
with Mr. Sadleir, who undertook to procure Mr. Eyre’s release. This re- 
lease he obtained from Mr, Eyre by means of falsehoods and forgeries, in 
which, however, the bank took no part, and of which they could have had 
no knowledge or suspicion, His Lordship continued—Can Mr. Eyre set 
aside this release as against the bank? 1am of opinion that he cannot, and 
that a decree in his favour would be a most mischievous precedent, contrary 
to equity and policy. . . . Mr, Eyre’s intention was to release the lands in 
favour of any party dealing with Mr. Sadleir, he not knowing or caring 
His intention also was that the considerations which 
induced him to execute the release should not be disclosed to such party. 
He acted deliberately with full protection, and the assistance of an attorney, 
and although he has been grievously wronged by Mr, Sadleir, he cannot 
permitted to redress that wrong at the expense of the bank, by depriving it 
of an advantage which it has honestly obtained. I iaust therefore overrule 
Mr. Eyre’s objection, with costs.” 


John Harlin, agent of a Mr, Stackpole, in King’s County, was directed to 
notify to some tenants that as they would not pay higher rents they must 
quit their holdings, Shortly after Harlin was standing near a gate, when 
a concealed assassin shot him, happily not fatally. Four men are arrested 
on SsuspICclon, 

Thomas Hunt, a tenant at Moneygall, has been shot at while in his bed- 
room. The shots missed him, however, He had taken land from which a 
man had been ejected. 





SCOTLAND. 

Party politics run high in the Town Council of Edinburgh. There is 
a dominant party, which naturally domineers ; and as it is mysteriously 
mixed up with the support of the Forbes Mackenzie Act and the pre- 
vention of tart-selling on Sundays, it domineers sometimes at the expense 
of those who are not partisans of the act and see no irreligion in buying 
On the 4th Mr. Brown Douglas was unanimously 


elected Lord Provost. Mr. James Blackadder and Mr. William Forres- 


pulits at the prospect of the fulfilment of prophecies regarding the down- | ter were reélected bailies, but for a third vacancy in the magistracy, 
a 


which had been filled ad interim by Mr. Cassels, a division took place, 
when Mr. G. E. Russell, formerly City Treasurer, was chosen in place of 
Mr. Cassels by 22 votes to 14. The superseding of an interim magis- 
trate is an almost unprecedented event in municipal practice, and is to be 
accounted for in this instance by Mr. Cassels belonging to the minority 
of the Council, and having owed his election ad interim to the casting 
vote of the late Lord Provost, and by his having given offence to the 
“majority” by his strong remarks against the Forbes Mackenzie Act 
while as a magistrate reluctantly enforcing the celebrated “ cookie” 
clause. 
Foreign aud Calouial. 

Fraurt.—The Imperial Court is at Compiégne, where visitors go in 
relays. The Emperor was not present at the first stag hunt, but the 
Empress was there attired in “ a charming hunting costume.” The Em- 
peror was visiting the town, buying, among other things, a new photo- 
graphic portrait of the Empress which pleased him, The fétes are to be 
very splendid. ‘There are to be charades, readings, concerts, and an 
unpublished comedy, by Octave Feuillet, is to be acted by “ the highest 
personages” of the court. On Saturday a Council of Ministers, under 
the chairmanship of the Emperor, sat for a long time. The Emperor 
went to Paris on Tuesday to call on the Grand Duchess Mane of 
Russia, 

There is now a rumour that the projected Congress will meet at 
Paris, 

The assistant mayor and the entire municipal council of the commune 
of the Oise, of which M. Dordigny was mayor, have had the spirit to re- 
sent the arbitrary decree of the prefect, suspending him beeause he 
was an opposition candidate for the Council-Gencral, by resigning their 
offices. 

The Union de [Ou st, a journal of le gitimi st tendencies, published at 
Angers, has received a warning for having, in its number of October 29, 
“endeavoured, by insulting allusions, to throw suspicion upon the 
solemnly expressed intentions of the Emperor in regard to the Holy 
Father.” 

All the marshals commanding the military subdivisions of France have 
been summoned to Paris, to confer with the Minister of War. The 
following paragraph appears in the Correspondance Bullier :— , 

““T can certify the entire accuracy of the following information touching 
the relative naval strength of France and England. England has at this 
moment, or will have in a few months, thirty-six line-of-battle ships, carry- 
ing 3400 guns, and of 19,750 horse-power. France has forty line-of-battle 
ships, with 3706 guns, and representing 27,510 horse-power. ‘The parallel, 
as you see, is by no means to our disadvantage. As to frigates and gun- 
boats in a state for immediate service, the proportion is alse in our favour. 
The writer of the letter from which we derive this information, says that the 
English Admiralty is making prodigious efforts to regain the former nume- 
rical superiority of England. It carefully watches every movement in our 
dockyards, and latterly, when it heard that we were building two blindés 
vessels at Toulon, it put two upon the stocks also, Whatever diligence our 
neighbours may use we shall be ready before they are. The two vessels 
alluded to at which men are now working night and day at Toulon are de- 
signed upon the model of the Napoleon, our most magnificent ship of war. 
They are covered with iron or steel planks, which render them proof against 
the most powerful projectiles. They will earry only thirty guns, but the 
calibre of these is so large that they will easily sink a three decker.’ 

M. Michel Chevalier has contributed some remarkable letters to the 
Journal des Déebats, on the Relations between England and France. It 
shows how decply the idea of a conflict between the two countries must 
have struck in France, when a man like Michel Chevalier comes forward 
with a fair estimate of our condition, polity, and laws, with praise for 
our assertion of human right; and with proof that we can always pro- 
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duce a huge defensive naval armament. He maintains that our arma- 
ments are merely defensive; he castigates those journalists and others 
who inflame Frenck passion against England, and he warns them that 
if we are either threatened, or kept in a state of incessant alarm, we 
shall probably deal a thundering blow against the aggressor. He con- 
demns those who would enter on a “ hopeless rivalry” with England in 
building war ships. 

The expedition to China is in course of organization. The French 
contingent, it is said, will consist of 8000 men. They are to sail in 
December. 

The French in Morocco have not only brought the Beni Snassen to 
submit, but have beaten other tribes at Zekkora. General Martim- 
prey reports that the tribes are in excellent health ; but in Paris it is 
said that hundreds have died of cholera. 

No further progress seems to have been made with the prosecution of 
the Correspondant. 

$taly.—What purports to be an account of the answer of Victor Em- 
manuel to the Emperor Napoleon has been published in some of the 


tered upou the policy of France and Russia to isolate England, and had pro. 
mised to maintain an unconditional neutrality in case war should be de. 
clared by France against England. In order to support these absurd jn. 
sinuations the Allgemeine Zeitung refers to the imaginary statements of 
some Prussian newspapers, which are known to belong to the opposition 
press, and which have a self-understood interest to disfigure every step of 
the Government for the sake of obtaining a basis for attacks against it, 
The writers of the Allgemeine Zeitung place themselves by their conduct on 
the same footing with certain Seench journals, which, in translating the 
malevolent conjectures of the Prussian opposition press, transformed them 
into positive facts. These tactics may be pemcer ) see ingenious, but are 
hardly patriotic or useful to the interests of Germany.” 

A telegram from Berlin says that “it is stated on reliable authority 
that at the interview held at Breslau the Emperor of Russia and the 
Prince Regent of Prussia have determined not to consent to a revision of 
the treaties of 1815, nor to take part in any Congress in which England 
— not be represented; the last resolution being proposed by 

russia.” : 


There is a little tempest in Hesse Cassel. ‘‘ In a secret sitting of the 


| second Chamber on the 5th, the proposal of M. Herrleins, to present an 


Italian papers. According to the Corricre Mercantile of Genoa, the sub- | 


stance of the document is as follows— 

** Ist. The formal obligation contracted by the King towards the Italian 

pulations, from whom he has accepted votes. In consequence of this, the 

ing has not been willing to sign the preliminaries of Villafranca except as 
far as they relate to the cession of Lombardy. 

** 2d. The project of a confederation, which the King declares to be in- 
consistent with the interest of Italy, and impracticable except by means of 
radical change, which would not be acceptable to Austria or the Pope. 

** 3d. The necessity of not anticipating the deliberations of the Congress, 
it being now beyond doubt that a Congress will assemble. The King points 
out the immutable unity of French and Italian interests—a unity eternally 
oo by the fraternal feelings existing between both sovereigns and popu- 

ion,”’ 

The Emperor’s letter, it is said, led the King to summon Garibaldi and 
Fanti to Turin. One report says that Garibaldi promised to act with 

rudence, and not precipitate events. Another report is, that a bold 

meaning a warlike) line of policy has been resolved on. This latter re- 
port is not in harmony with the acts of the States of Central Italy. The 
Assemblies of Tuscany, the Romagna, Parma, and Modena, have elected 
the Prince of Carignan Regent, with full powers. Farini remains Dic- 
tator of Modena and Parma, and he has been named ad interim Governor 
of Bologna. He has issued a proclamation on Wednesday. He com- 
mences by stating that he accepts with confidence the powers conferred 
upon him by the representatives of the people, and that he will do his 
= to overcome all difficulties and dangers. The Dictator continues 

us :— 

** Europe knows you are Catholics, and that you belong to the Church as 
well as the Catholics of all other nations; but as Italians you belong to 
Italy, and it is your duty to love and defend your country and to seek its 

nosperity. You only ask for that which all civilized nations have sought 
‘or, namely, liberty of speech and conscience, and political freedom and 
equality. ‘You also demand the application of those principles which form 
the basis of the public right of nations; the glorious chief of that people 
which shed its blood for our cause, having invited us to become soldiers, to 
fight for the independence of Italy under the standard of Victor Emmanuel, 
and to become free citizens of our country. Europe knows that it can se- 
cure the peace of Italy by rendering Italy to the Italians; it is aware that 
we are ready to give the necessary guarantees for order throughout the coun- 
try, but it also knows that the people of the Romagna, if forbearance and 
moderation should be of no avail, sooner than submit to the yoke, would be 
— only by their duty to their country and the pursuit of the path of 

onour,”’ 

In Florence, the Marquis Pepoli has submitted to the Assembly a mes- 
sage stating that the financial resources of the country had during the 
last quarter increased one million and a half. 

A letter from Rimini, in the Corriero dell’ Emilia, says that the Bishop 
of Rimini paid a visit to General Roselli, to thank him for the respect 
and reverence manifested by the soldiers, not only towards him but also 
towards all the priests, and for the good conduct of the troops in the 
town. 

The Tuscan Monitore announces that Counts Morelli and Vivani, en- 
voys of the provisional government, were officially received at Warsaw 
—_—* Gortschakoff, who assured them of the Czar’s best wishes for 

taly. 
In the course of two days about sixty millions of francs of the new 
Piedmontese loan were subscribed for at Turin alone. Upwards of ten 
millions were taken in the provinces during the same period. Lombardy, 
according to the Independente of Turin, will take at least thirty millions, 
and the rest of Italy about thirty-five millions, so that the sums sub- 
scribed for will greatly exceed the proposed limit of one hundred millions. 

The decree transferring the Court of Cassation from Turin to Milan 
has been published in the Piedmontese Gazette. 

It is reported that the Papal Government has requested France to oc- 
cupy with French troops those portions of the Roman States which have 
thrown off the temporal authority of Pius IX. 

The Duke of Modena is nursing a little army of his own near Mantua, 
which he hopes some day to employ in order to regain his dominions by 
force of arms. The official Gazette of Vienna says— 

** His Imperial Highness the Duke of Modena has left Vienna for Italy to 
inspect his troops, and to ascertain for himself, on the approach of winter, 
their position and their wants.” 

The news from Naples is that Sicily is more tranquil, but that Palermo 
is in a state of siege ; that the army sent to the Abruzzi will go into can- 
tonments during the winter; that | public works are spoken of as 
about to be commenced throughout the kingdom ; that a Commission has 
been appointed to revise the customs’ tariff; and that the principle of an 
amnesty has been decided on. 

Among the Italian publications of note is a treatise on “the Court of 
Rome and the > of by Count Roberto d’Azeglio, a good Roman 
Catholic and the father of the Sardinian Minister in England. It isa 
powerful attack on the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, and an expo- 
sition of its bad foundation and cruel policy. 

6rrmany.—The meeting of the Prussian and Russian potentates at 
Breslau is still the theme of journalism. The Prussian Gazette has re- 
plied to one of the current statements. 

“The Allgemeine Zeitung insists on its statement that the interview be- 
tween the Emperor of Russia and the Prince Regent of Prussia had a ten- 
dency hostile to England. The same paper pretends that Prussia had en- 


| 





address to the Elector in favour of the reéstablishment of the constitu. 
tion of 1831, has been definitively agreed to by thirty-eight against five 
votes. The Elector refused to receive the address of the Chamber of 
Deputies concerning the reéstablishment of the constitution of 1831,” 
The Chamber it was said would appeal to the Diet. 

In all parts of Germany—indeed we may say in all parts of the world 
—the Schiller festival has been kept with great enthusiasm. The par- 
ticulars will no doubt arrive in due time. 

Spain.—The formal announcement of Marshal O’Donnell’s appoint- 
ment to the command of the Spanish expeditionary army appeared on 
the 5th. He retains’ the posts of President of the Council and Minis- 
ter of War. Religious feelings have been brought into play to fan the 
war flame. The chapter of Toledo will offer prayers and give money ; 
the Archdeacon of Tay sends 7000 reals to aid the Government in chas- 
tising ‘‘the insolent empire of Morocco’’; the Bishop of Onihuela de- 
clares that he and all his flock will not only offer up prayers to the God 
of armies for victory, but are ready to place at her Majesty’s feet for war 
‘“‘their property, resources, and lives.’””’ The municipalities of Seville, 
Granada, and other large cities have sent similar addresses, and wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers were offering donations in money or kind, 
Tbe students of Madrid offer a battalion; the Basques offer several, and 
a steamer. 

The Spanish steam despatch boat has captured the Moorish gun-boat 
Seylia, after a sharp combat. There are formidable fleets in the straits : 
a French squadron, an English squadron, (eight line of battle ships, four 
frigates, and two corvettes,) and a Turkish liner, A Sardinian squadron 
was looked for. The Spanish navy is said to be ‘‘ worth nothing.” 


Grerrr.—a letter from Athens, dated the 18th of October, states that 
Mr. Wyse, as President of the Financial Committee, has presented a col- 
lective note of the three Powers to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, con- 
taining a succinct résumé of the report of the commission. In this note 
the three Powers draw the attention of the Greek Government to the 
faulty financial administration of the country and to the urgent reforms 
required, and conclude by saying that as the three Powers see that the 
country offers sufficient resources to pay without inconvenience the sum 
of 900,000 francs on account of the foam and interest, it yearly claims 
that sum from it. The note, it is said, took the Government by surprise, 
as no previous notification of it had been made. At a Cabinct Council, 
presided over by the King, the principle of the payment of the 900,000 
francs was adopted. The Chambers have been convoked for the 10th of 
November. 

Qnited States.—The Africa, which arrived at Liverpool on Sun- 
day, brought advices to the 26th, from New York. 

The American papers speak of a despatch from General Cass to Mr. 
Dallas on the San Juan difficulty. The New York Herald correspondent 
at Washington hints that the language of Lord John Russell's despatch, 
to which it is a reply, can hardly be reconciled with a strictly peaceful 
policy ; but we believe the correspondent has been misinformed. No- 
thing has occurred to alter the relations between the two Governments. 

The insurrection at Harper’s Ferry ended in the capture of the place 
defended by Brown, and of Brown himself, alive but wounded. He, 
with others, was examined at Charleston on the 25th of October. 

‘** Brown being formally asked if he had counsel, said he had none; and 
when the Court assigned him legal advisers, protested against being sub- 
jected to a mock trial. He said that he had not been allowed to see his 
friends, and counsel whom he had sent for had not arrived. He did not 
ask for favours, however, and advised the court to spare itself the trouble of 
going through the form of a trial to legalize his execution. The Court pro- 
hibited the publication of detailed reports of the proceedings, as no impar- 
tial jury would otherwise be obtained for the trial in the Circuit Court. The 
prisoners were remanded for trial before the Circuit Court. The testimony 
was subsequently sent to the grand jury, who did not conclude their ex- 
amination last night. The telegraphic apt nl says that the indictments 
will be found and the trial began today. He also says that it is the intention 
of the prosecution to proceed with the execution of the prisoners immediately 
after their conviction. The Court has refused to allow anyone to see or 
converse with Brown.” 

It is said that the Virginian Government have demanded the surrender 
of persons residing in other States and said to be implicated in the plot. 
‘ correspondent of the Zimes, residing at Paris, gives an account of 

rown. 

‘‘ Brown, commonly known in the United States as ‘ Old Captain Brown,’ 
is a man who suff cruelly in the commencement of the Kansas troubles, 
about five years ago. To the best of my recollection, before he had taken 
any part in the contest then commencing between the partisans of ‘ free 
soil’ and of slavery in Kansas, his house was entered at night by a party of 
the border ruffians from Missouri, who plundered and carried off what was 
most valuable of the snug property that he had acquired by a long course of 
humble industry, set fire to the buildings and crops, and deliberately 
murdered one or two of his children. His wife soon after died, broken- 
hearted. Brown himself became, as has been represented to me by his 
friends and neighbours, a cool, careful, unnaturally sagacious, patient, and 
desperately courageous monomaniac. He oenel about him a small band, 
prs so numbering more than a score, composed mainly of New Englanders, 
whom events had changed from the most peaceloving, if not pusillanimous, 
quiet, plodding farmers and mechanics to desperadoes. Among them were 
two of his own sons. Times and again this band had penetrated far to the 
interior of Missouri, and liberated men from gaol who had been ap- 
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of assisting slaves to escape, or some other trumpery 
ikely to have cost them their lives at the hands of 
Judge Lynch, at the same time bringing back with them and setting free 
whole families of slaves, and otherwise despoiling the property, and some- 
times taking the lives, of men who had been prominent in the attempt to 
force slavery upon the people of Kansas by the terror of civil war, A) hen 
this attempt was relinquished and eaceable arrangements had been effected, 
Brown again became a farmer, an apparently a quiet citizen. Soon, how- 
ever, a party of Missourians, in pursuit of a runaway negro, under the pre- 
tence of searching for their property, entered the houses of citizens of 
Kansas without legal authority, and, when resisted, committed outrages. 
The Missourians were not long returned to their homes when old Brown 
was among them with his sons, burning houses, destroying crops, and 
carrying off negroes and horses. A reward was offered for his head; he 
was pursued by a large company, and the last I recollect hearing of him he 
had, after having been surrounded by his pursucis, charged through them, 
and, escaping unhurt with all his party, turned upon them at night to their 

» discomfiture.’ 
whe New York correspondent of the Daily News says of him while in 
Kansas that— a ae 

“ He finally got it into his head that he was commissioned by God to 
wage war upon slaveholders and liberate negroes, and_seems to have in- 
spired his followers with a portion of his own frenzy. No man performed 
half so many daring exploits in the course of the war. More than once he 
seized upon Missourians in their own homes, in the dead of the night, and 
hanged them on the nearest tree, for having participated in outrages on the 
free state men in Kansas; and he at last became the bugbear and terror of 
all the border ruffians.”’ 

It is remarkable that no negroes joined Brown unless on compulsion. 

At a meeting of the Kane Monument Association, in New York, on 
the 9th of October, resolutions were adopted, tendering their heartfelt 
sympathy to Lady Franklin, and expressing their admiration, on account 
of her devoted efforts, and the calamity which she now realizes of her 
irreparable bereavement; and referring also to the hope which so long 
inspired her, that “‘a beloved and long-absent husband might yet be re- 
stored to her—a hope which, though now disappointed and obliterated, 
has left the pleasing consolation that its cherished object has only passed 
from the confines of time to a sunny realm, where he will soon be found, 
and where there is no Arctic region, and where snows and ice are un- 
known.” A committee was appointed to communicate the resolution to 
Lady Franklin, directed to the care of Lord John Russell. 


Sunia.—Intelligence from Bombay to the 12th of October has been 
received. A smart affair had taken » Me on the coast of Kattywar. A 
body of natives much given to piracy had thrown off the allegiance of 
the Guicowar and had occupied the fort and island of Beyt. On the 
3d four steamers with troops arrived near Beyt, The steamers cannon- 
aded the island on the 5th, and on the 6th the troops landed and stormed 
the place. The enemy, deprived of his boats, made a vigorous resist- 
ance, and we conquered with the loss of 2 officers killed and 2 wounded, 
and 22 men killed and 45 wounded. The district to which Dwarka and 
Beyt belong is called in the native tongue the ‘bad district,” and has 
periodically given trouble to the native rulers and ourselves. 

The trade returns of Bombay for 1858-9 show a large increase. The 
total of exports is 14,364,423/., the increase being 1,971,789/. ; the total 
imports 11,956,718/., the increase being 3,238,318/. Yet it is recorded 
that Bombay wants everything but natural advantages. 

There had been large meetings at Bombay to oppose the License-tax. 
At one fourteen speeches were made and seven resolutions passed; they 
demand fair taxation and something like a representative system. Two na- 
tive gentlemen, Dr. Bhau Daji, a Hindoo medical practitioner, and Mr. 
Byramjee Hormusjee Cama, a Parsee merchant, took part in this meet- 
ing; but the movement on the part of the native community has been 
conducted independently under the auspices of the Bombay Association. 
Two large meetings have been held, one on the 8th, and a second on 
Sunday, the 9th. At the former, all the leading Hindoo, Parsee, and 
Mahomedan gentlemen assembled, the proceedings being conducted in 
the Gujerati language. A committee was appointed to prepare a report, 
to be submitted to a future meeting. The meeting on Sunday was called 
by Dr. Bhau Daji, whose invitation was responded to by some 800 native 
gentlemen, chiefly Hindoos. At the meeting on 8th October the Chair- 
man made this moderate speech, which, it is said, embraces the views of 
the native merchants of Bombay. 

“ Gentlemen—You have been invited by the Committee of the Bombay 
Association to meet together here this day, for the important purpose of 
taking into consideration the Bill for Licensing Trades and Professions and 
the Bill for Stamp Tax, which are now before the Legislative Council, the 
second reading of which took place last month, and which are expected to 

ass into law, and put in force from the commencement of the next year. 

he translation of the Act on Trade and Professions (of which you must be 
aware) in one of the native newspapers will be read to you by Mr. Sorabjee 
Pestonjee. It is much to be regretted that the Legislative Council, of which 
the majority of the members should, so soon after the transfer of the Go- 
vernment of India to the Crown, from which change we were led to expect 
many benefits, burden the people of India with successive taxes, so nu- 
merous and so heavy. It is proper that all persons concerned, whose in- 
terests no doubt are much affected, should be made aware of them, and their 
Views taken before coming to a final resolution. 
time, gentlemen, denied, that owing to recent unhappy events and other 
causes, the people of India have suffered great injury ; so have Government 
too. It is, therefore, evident that to meet the exigency money must, as an 
unavoidable necessity, be raised in some way or other. Now the matter for 


rehended ona charge 
allegation which was | 


namely, that of imposing a tax on trades and professions and the stamp- 
uty, are the proper and equitable ones to meet the emergent wants of Go- 
vernment. I am afraid they are far from being so, yet it is for you to 
Suggest one which is calculated to attain the desired end, that of raising 
the means to enable Government to meet the difficulty. It may not be pos- 
sible to arrive at any definite or decided conclusion at this preliminary meet- 
ing. Itwill, therefore, be better if a committee were formed of gentlemen 
out of you and their report submitted ; after which, a general meeting 
might be convened to consider and adopt the report, and to reduce it toa 
eraser representation to the Legislative Council, and to Parliament with 
Me e least practicable delay. The Committee of the Bombay Association has 
ad its attention given to these indeed very injurious and obnoxious tax- 
oa and some of its members have prepared certain schemes, which 
befn with some others received recently from other gentlemen, will be laid 
ore that Committee for consideration. If you, gentlemen, concur with 
my views, you will, I trust, proceed to elect a Committee from this meeting.” 


Advices from Calcutta to the 8th of October have come to hand, It is 
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said that Jung Bahador has resolved to expel the rebels from his 
dominions, in return for a cession of a strip of the Terrai. 

The courts-martial on the Local European mutineers, have awarded 
very severe punishments, In one case a man who excited the men to 
* shout,” who used language deemed insolent, and who broke from a 
place of confinement, was sentenced to penal servitude for fourteen years. 
This was illegal, and the Court was directed to revise the sentence. They 
did so; ordering the prisoner to receive fifty lashes and to be imprisoned 
for twenty-one years. On this Lord Clyde remarks that he is “ quite un- 
able to comprehend how twelve British officers (for this it appears is the 
number who voted for the revised sentence) could contemplate the in- 
carceration of a fellow countryman for twenty-one years in an Indian 
prison—a sentence entirely without precedent in the records of English 
courts-martial.” If some of the mutineers had been shot the Army 
might have benefited by the example, but Lord Clyde “ cannot consent 
to give his approval of a sentence that would consign the prisoner, if he 
survived its infliction, to a life-long torture. 

‘“*The Commander-in-Chief has confirmed the sentence to give effect to 
the legal punishment of the prisoner, but as he has never been tried before 
and is in possession of a good-conduct badge, his Lordship reduces the period 
of imprisonment to eighteen calendar months, with effect from the 11th of 
August, 1859, the date on which the original sentence was signed by the 
President, and remits the corporal punishment.” 

Lord Clyde very properly censures a witness who described this man's 
general character as “ indifferent.” 

Sapan.—Mr. Ward, the American Minister, has gone to Japan, where 
matters remain in an unsettled state. Twelve Russian ships of war are 
at Jeddo. Three men belonging to this force have been murdered, and 
serious consequences are not improbable. 

GQ ustralia.—aAdvices from Melbourne to the 17th of September have 
arrived with the Indian mail. The colony of Victoria was going through 
an election. Ministers had up to the 17th got the worst of the en- 
counter, Some of the Ministers themselves have been beaten, chiefly by 
new men; one being Mr. Don, a labouring stone mason. But it is said 
that neither the Ministry, nor the opposition will have a working 
majority. 

“The only party,” says the Zimes correspondent, “ which can justly 
congratulate itself on the results of the elections is that which is known as 
the Convention. They have now about fourteen men returned, and they 
boast that they will have twenty-five in the new House. This is an ex- 
aggeration, but they will have enough to make and unmake Ministers. 
This same Convention, as an external body (like the?Anti Corn Law, League), 
is no more, but its leading members have organized a new association, 
which they call ‘The Land and Reform League.’ From this it would ap- 
pear that they are for the present satisfied with the constitutional reforms 
of last session, and they now profess to devote themselves to financial re- 
form and the settlement of the land question. As to the first, their pro- 
gramme proposes the reduction of taxation and expenditure to 1,500,000/. 
Itis now in round numbers 3,000,000/., of which about half is expended on 
public improvements. As to the reduction of revenue on taxation as they 
call it, that will necessarily flow from the success of their other schemes. 
At present the colony derives 750,000/. from land sales, and an equal amount 
from the gold export duty, the miners’ right, and the license fees, and 
assessment on stock. The new League advocates free selection over the 
country, with payment by instalments, and the whole country thrown open 
to commonage without stint. All their candidates propose the abolition of 
the export duty. Now this is really a mode of exacting a moderate pay- 
ment for permission to appropriate the public property under the surface— 
just as the assessment on stock is a payment for the use of the — pro- 
perty upon the surface. Both rest upon the same principle. The scheme 
of the League will destroy these sources of revenue, and for some years at 
least impair the revenue derived from the sale of the land. At present the 
old Convention or new League party is certainly not strong 
enough thus to hand over the public property to sections of the 
community, but they will be strong enough to defeat any mea- 
sures for the settlement of the land question which may be pro- 
posed by the present Ministry or by their successors. This is precisely the 
state of things which the squatting interest most desires—division and con- 
fusion, but no settlement, no inroad upon the present system.”’ 

Some of the members of the Chamber of Commerce had, on the 16th, 
an interview with the Chief Secretary on the defences of the colony, who 
communicated to them the steps that had been taken to defend’ the 
colony. Six vessels, varying from six to twenty-six guns—the whole 
armament comprising eighty-two guns and 1000 men—are to be sta- 
tioned in Australian ports. The Military Volunteers and Police will 
furnish an effective force of 3000 men, irrespective of militia, to organize 
which a Bill will be introduced. Three batteries will be erected in 
Hobson’s Bay, mounting thirty guns. Three martello towers and two 
forts are to be erected at the heads, mounting Armstrong guns, and an 
ample supply of arms has been ordered from England. The first outlay 
will be 140,000/., and it is proposed to continue further defences annually, 
to be accelerated in case of war. 

The politics of New South Wales were full of incident at the opening 
of the session in August. The opposition to Mr, Cowper mustered in 
considerable force. In the Council they carried their own reply to the 
address. In the Assembly they defeated the Government candidate, Mr. 
Arnold, for the chairmanship of committees ; and elected Mr, Piddington, 
a neutral, Mr. Parkes, former proprietor of the Empire, recently in- 
solvent, but popular as a democratic leader, moved a resolution declaring 
that the custcms duties on tea and sugar should be repealed forthwith. 


| The Ministry met this notice by the “ previous question,” alleging that 


consideration is, whether th ode 2 > the islative Council, | . oe - 
See Se mae mein ty Se Sapees Cane, | the proper time for declaring financial intentions was when the budget 


was brought forward. ‘The previous question was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 3 ; and the Parkes resolution carried by a majority of 1, Mr. 
Cowper now resigned, and recommended that Mr. Murray should be sent 
for. Mr. Murray was unable to form a Cabinet, and Mr. Cowper again 
came into office. He then moved that the Parkes resolution should be 
rescinded, and it was rescinded by 40 to 21. 


Miscellancons. 

The Government has issued an order forming “a Coast Brigade of 
Artillery” to be distributed in the forts, batteries, and towers of the 
United Kingdom. The appointments to this brigade, both in officers and 
non-commissioned officers, as well as gunners, will be given “as a reward 
for good and faithful service.” They will, therefore, all be trained men, 
The chief part of their duties will to instruct Militia and Volunteer 
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Artillery, not only in mere drill, but in the science of gunnery. They | A full report on Milford Haven as a commercial and naval station has 


are to be ready to do this at all times, and are expected to do it with 
zeal. ‘This is an admirable measure. 


Unless we greatly err, the Secretary of State for India has had the 


just been issued by Mr. Page. It confirms in every respect the superiority 


| of the position as regards safety and convenience, and shows, from the tuct 


happy idea of dividing his Council into the following six permanent 


Committees :— 

Financial.—Mr. William U. Arbuthnot, Chairman; Mr. Charles Mills, 
Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, Mr. Henry T. Prinsep, Sir T. Erskine Perry. 

Public Works, Railways, and Telegraphs.—Colonel Sir P. Cautley, 
K.C.B., Chairman; Mr. Charles Mills, Mr. Elliot Maenaghten, Mr. Ross 
D. Mangles, Colonel Henry M. Durand, C.B. 

Military.—Major-General Sir R. J. UH. Vivian, K.C.B, Chairman; Mr. 
John P, Willoughby, Mr. William J. Eastwick, Colonel Henry M. Durand, 
C.B., Right Honourable Sir J. L. M. Lawrence, G.C.B. 

Political,—Right Honourable Sir J. L. M. Lawrence, G.C.B., Chairman ; 
Mr. John P. Willoughby, Mr. William J. Eastwick, Sir Frederick Currie, 
Major-General Sir R. J. H. Vivian, K.C.3. 

Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative-—Mr. Ross D. Mangles, Chairman ; 
Mr. Henry T. Prinsep, Sir Henry C. Montgomery, Bart., Sir James W. 
Hogg, Bart., Sir T. Erskine Perry. 

The Minister for India has also appointed other Committees to con- 
sider several important subjects now before him. ‘The mode of conduct- 
ing the business of his office is likewise to be altered. During the last 


of its not having long ago become the emporium of our western trade, the 
powerlessness even of the greatest natural advantages to attract tratlic from 
old-established and routine channels. If the sums wasted by the Great 
Western Railway Company had been devoted to the simplitication and 


| cheapening of this rovte, the shareholders might have been prosperous, but 
| all who are now interested in it are cramped by want of funds and courage, 


and its development, therefore, although certain, must be gradual. That 
there is no haven in Europe more spacious and secure seems to be generally 
admitted, and also that it requires no expenditure of importance to complete 
it with every requirement of modern commerce. ‘The extension of the pier 
at the town of Milford to such depth of water as would accommodate ocean 


| steamers is apparently the only work immediately requisite, the rapid growth 
of all those conveniences that mark a rising place being certain to follow, 


year the smallest matter has had to originate in Committee, and then to | 
pass through some half-dozen hands, and not always the most expe- | 


rienced. ‘The natural consequence has been a system of procrastination, 
vexatious to the public and injurious to the character of the office. 
Under the proposed system all matters of importance will have, in the 
first place, to be submitted by the chief of a department to the Sceretary 
of State in personal communication, thereby giving the head of the de- 
partment an opportunity of explaining his own views; while minor 
questions are to be disposed of by the proper department without any 
reference to the Secretary of State or his Council.—A//en’s Indian Mail. 

It is satisfactory that England, France, and Russia have at length 
agreed to coerce the dishonest Government of Greece into making some 
partial provision for the payment of the interest on the Greck loan of 
2,343,7502., contracted six-and-twenty years ago, under the guarantee of 
the three Powers, who have been lett throughout the period to provide 
for the liability. The sum now to be extorted from her is, however, only 
36,0007. per annum, while the amount actually required is 167,1877., to 
say nothing of any repayment for past defaults, The other loans granted 
to enable her to gain her freedom she has dishonoured during her whole 
existence as an independent State. They were contracted respectively in 
1824 and 1825, and now amount with arrears to about 7,000,0007. On 
these there is no guarantee, the only security of the bondholders being 
the pledged faith of the Greek nation,—a commodity which for many 
years has been entirely unmarketable. —Zimes, City Article. . 

Mr. Mechi,”so well known for his enterprise in agriculture, has sen¢ 
the following letter to the Times. 

** T consider it a public duty to direct attention to a danger of great mag- 
nitude which threatens British agriculture, and through it the nation at 
large. I mean the gradual, but sure exhaustion of the soil of Great Bri- 
tain by our new sanitary arrangements, which permit the excrements 
ange the food) of 15,000,000 people, who inhabit our towns and cities to 

ow wastefully into our rivers. ‘The continuance of this suicidal practice 
must ultimately result in great calamities to our nation, 

“Science has shown us that the land, to the depth at which it is ordi- 
narily cultivated, contains but a limited and measurable quantity of the 
elements of our food; that these clements may be readily exhausted, and 
that they can only be profitably restored by the application of human and 
animal odure such as we now waste. A century of abstraction without 
replacements has reduced the old and once fertile States of the American 
Union to camparative barrenness, and although by extensive purchases of 
guano, bones, and feeding stuffs, we are trying to mitigate the evil, we are 
warned by that great man Baron Liebig (the Sir Isaac Newton of agricul- 
tural science), that these attempts are but as a drop, compared with what 
we waste. By a false delicacy and want of knowledge we have been accus- 
tomed to depreeate as indelicate the very mention of our exereta, but the 
stern requirements of a rapidly increasing population imperatively demand 
of us the only profitable and available means of providing food for the people. 
Increase of population would, but for our sewer system, bring with it in- 
creased means of production. Such has been the ease in China, where the 
commercial value of human excrement has ever been most wisely appre- 
ciated and availed of. Of course our Boards of Health very properly con- 
sider their only duty is to cleanse our towns and cities. It is for our land- 
lords and agriculturists to associate their will and means to convey to the 
land those precious streams which now exhaust our soil, contaminate our 
livers, and impoverish our agriculturists, and those dependent upon them. 
It may be said we are producing more food than we used to do; no doubt 
we are, by enclosing wastes, removing trees and fences, cleaner and deeper 
cultivation, &c., but by these very means and by the application of stimu- 
lating substances we are more rapidly hastening the exhaustion of our 
country. A very large proportion of our population would be starved but 
for the enormous importations of foreign food.” 








The first step in advance towards the long-contemplated reorganization of 
the important establishment composing the gun factories in 
Arsenal was taken on Wednesday by handing over the direction of the de- 
partment in due form from the military to the civil service, to be conducted 
in future under the auspices of Sir W. Armstrong, C.B., and the resident 
superintendence of Mr, John Anderson, late inspector of machinery. Great 
preparations are made for manufacturing rifled ordnance on Sir William’s 

rinciple, calculated, according to present arrangements, to bring out, at the 

owest computation, 1000 guns a year, with the prospect of a considerable 
addition to that number, in case of actual demand. A number of cast-iron 
guns will be made in the factories and by the trade for experimental use, to 
be encased in a kind of network, termed a ‘‘ chemise,’’ composed of wrought- 
iron, which it is suggested will add to the endurance of the inner metal of 
which the gun is cast, and render it sufficiently strong for the purpose. The 
new department has received instructions to bring out as speedily as possible 
a batch of 40 6-pounder ritled guns to carry the elongated shot for field ser- 
vice in China, to be transported overland. It is stated that, as a necessary 
consequence of the whole of the gun factories being employed for the manu- 
facture of Sir William’s guns, the shot and shell foundries will be ulti- 
mately handed over to the same direction, and that the superintendence of 
the laboratory will merge into that of the gun factories, which will create a 
reduction of no insigniticant importance in the general expenditure.— Zimes. 














As a port for passenger and goods traffic from London it already contrasts 
well with others both on the score of time and expense, but there are yet 
sixty miles of railway to be made before it can take any part of the great 
throng from Manchester—namely, fourteen from Carmarthen to Llandeilo, 
and forty-six from Llandovery to Knighton. Compared with Galway, 
Liverpool, and Southampton, Mr, Page contends that Milford presents in 
each case a great saving for passengers from New York to London. Even 
in point of time it is two-and-a-quarter hours better than the Galway route, 
while reckoning railway fares, and the annoyances of the short sea passage 
from Dublin to Holyhead, the advantages as regards convenience and cost 
are much more considerable. Over Southampton the gain is eleven hours, 
and over Liverpool ten-and-a-half hours, apart from which the several mail 
companies would enjoy an economical supply of coal, a free entrance, ample 
depth of water, avoidance of risks in the Channel, and a saving in light 
dues. In the cost of coals, especially, an economy of 7s. 6¢. per ton is 
claimed for Milford over Southampton, while it is also stated that the coal- 
ing would be effected at one operation, at the rate of 2000 tons per day for 
one ship. With respect to the capabilities of the place as a naval establish- 
ment, the arguments are equally strong. In time of war the facility fora 
steamer entering a harbour at any state of tide, and taking in her coal 
with the least possible delay, is a question of the first importance, and in 
this respect Milford is preéminent. In its comparative safety and capability 
of defence from those long-range projectiles which constitute the great 
feature of modern warfare, it is alleged likewise to possess exclusive re- 
commendations. ‘* Pembroke, ten miles from the sea, would,” it is said, 
with fortifications and artillery of the present day at the entrance of Milford 
Haven, be rendered quite secure.”” The possibility of merchant ships being 
shelled in the harbour is also far less than in the instances of Portland, 
Holyhead, and Dover. Thus, although the sums expended, or to be ex- 
pended, on English harbours of refuge according to the estimates commenced 
in 1847 reach an aggregate of 5,502,125/., Milford Haven, which contains 
as great an area of deep anchorage at low water as the aggregate of Ply- 
mouth, Portland, and Holyhead, will, it is asserted, unaided by improve- 
ments, still stand out far superior to them all. Certainly, the comparative 
neglect in which it has been allowed to remain must be admitted as another 
illustration of the indifference often bestowed on the benefits we have. If 
France or any other country in Europe could boast of such a natural point 
either for aggression, defence, or refuge, we should probably hear constant 
lamentations at our lack of a corresponding seat of power.—Zimes, City 
Article, 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William did not arrive at Dover until 
Tuesday. They had an easy passage across the Straits, were received at 
Dover by the 82d—the Lucknow Regiment, and other regiments in garri- 
son; and they started at once for London. Here they were again received 
in due state, and drove off to the Great Western Railway, escorted by dra- 
roons, 

Advices from Nice state that the Queen of Denmark, the Duke of Holstein, 
and the Grand Duke Nicholas, son to the Grand Duchess of Leuchtemberg, 
are shortly expected at that place. 

The Prince of Orange and Prince Frederick of the Netherlands have ar- 
rived at Berlin from Muskau, 

Colonel Clifford, son of Rear-Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, has been ap- 
pointed Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod at the House of Lords, in the room 
of the late Mr. James Pulman, F.R.S., Clarenceux King of Arms. 

An honour seldom paid to a foreigner having no connexion with Prussia 
has just been bestowed at Berlin in memory of the late Earl of Wcstmore- 
land, so many years the British Ambassador in that eapital. All the prin- 
cipal military bands were assembled in presence of the Prince Regent and 
the most distinguished persons in Berlin, and performed Beethoven's 
Funeral March, a favourite work of the late general and diplomatist, whose 
compositions are well known and appreciated in the Prussian eupital. 

M. Dierre Leroux, the ex-deputy, is a candidate for the historical chair in 


| the Academy of Geneva, 


Mr. James Moncrieff, Lord Advocate of Scotland, lectured the Young 
Men’s Christian Association gathered together in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, 
on Knox and the Scotch and English Reformation. 

The Russian Government has just authorized the Princess Czartoryska to 
pass some months with her family at Warsaw and in Volhynia. 

M. Baze, formerly questor of the Legislative Assembly, who has returned 
to France lately in consequence of the amnesty, has just inscribed his name 


| on the list of advocates at Paris. 


Woolwich | 


A recent decree of King Victor Emmanuel confers decorations on different 
members of the French press in Paris. M. Havin, director of the Siéele, 
and M. Delamarre, director of the Patrie, have been named Commanders of 
the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus; M. Paulin Limayrac of the 
Patrie, M. Léon Plée of the Siéele, and M, Guéroult of the Opinion Na- 
tionale, to that of Officer; and M, Edmond Texier and M. L, Jourdan of 
the Siecle, M. Léonce Dupont of the Pays, M. d’Audigier of the Jut-ie, M. 
Paulin of the J/ustration (since deceased), and M,. Lemoinne and M, St. 
Ange of the Dedats, to that of Knight. 


The Board of Trade has directed an official inquiry into the causes of the 
loss of the Royal Charter. Mr. O’ Dowd, solicitor of the Merchant Shipping 
Department, will conduct the inquiry, which will be held next week at 
Liverpool.— Glokx " 

Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey say in the 7¥mes, that they employ no 
men who will not sign the declaration. ‘ We,’’ they state, ‘have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining as many men from the country as we require in London, 
and arrangements are now being made to bring over skilled workmen from 
the Continent, who we are aware may be obtained in almost any numbers 
at a much lower rate of wages ; and we most deeply regret that the indus- 
trious men of London should allow themselves to be so far intimidated and 
misled as to render this course necessary, as it must inevitably involve the 
greatest possible distress and privation to them and their families during 
the winter ; and when their places are filled they will be under the necessity 
of seeking employment elsewhere at a considerably reduced rate of wages. 
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A Paris letter in Le Nord states that the Academy had reecived a com- 
munication from Mexico to the effect that a statue h ud been decreed by 
that city to the illustrious Alexand r von Humboldt. The statue is to be 
executed in marble by an Italian seulptor, It will be placed in the interior 
of the ** School of Mines, and will bear the inseription—** A Alexandre d 
Humboldt, le Mexique reconnaissant. 

A Venice letter announces a fact which the lovers of art will hear with 
regret. The Hall of the Doges threatens to fall; a freseo on the ceiling is 
eracked across, and a portion of it has fallen. ‘Lhis hall is the largest in 
any European palace, and contains the most ext nsive painting in existence ; 
it is by Timtoretti, and the subject is the Happiness of the Blessed. 

The resid nee of the court at Compiégne is likely to have a decided in- 
fluence upon the fashions of the season, At the instance of the Empress, 
crinoline is to be definitively abandoned, and woollen stuffs are to be adopted 
for walking dresses, not worn as long in the skirt as of late, but so as to 
show the ankle. It is certain that ladies have of late reached the utmost 
limits of amplitude in their garments, and consequently whatever change 
takes place must be in the opposite sense.—Morning Lost. 





e 





The following excerpt from the ** Memoirs of Bishop Horne ’’ has been 
published apropos of the proposc d liturgical revision. ‘“ If the intended 
reformation of our liturgy goes on, the reformers may hereafter bring us in 
a bill like that of the Cirencester painter :— 

«“* Mr, Charles Terebee to Joseph Cook, debtor. 

“*To mending the Commandments, altering the Belief, and making £ s d 

a new Lord’s Prayer,......... beneeeseunsetausebbtnydebtbabeens Se cn 

The Lien reports a curious sentence which has been passed at Unter- 
walden, Switzerland. One Melchior Risi, accused of disturbing the public 
order, has been condemned to a month’s imprisonment, and to a regular 
attendance for two years at the morning and afternoon religious services ! 

No fewer than 2156 Jews from Tangier have taken refuge in Gibraltar. 
General Codrington has put up tents for them ; and has appealed to Alderman 
Salomons to help in getting money to assist the needy, 

The Pasha of Jerusalem has ordered blockhouses to be built for troops on 
the roads from Jaffa to Jerusalem, from this place to Ebron, and from 
Ramleh to Gaza. The foreign Consuls have thanked him for taking these 
measures to protect Christians, 















Amsterdam will have a handsome Crystal Palace in 1861, constructed 
like our own of iron and glass, and built and superintended mainly by 
Englishmen. It will be 400 feet long, 200 feet wide, and the central dome 
will be 200 feet high. 

We regret to say that the revival epidemic has broken out at Nottingham, 
where some of the clergy are about to originate revival meetings. 

Certain scoundrels resident in the United States have recently adopted a 
villainous practice of begging for money. They write under a female name 
to persons who have died, as if they are still in existence, reproach them 
for not sending money to support an illegitimate child, and implore them 
te send a 10/. note. One of these scoundrels, signing himself ‘* Mary A, 
Stanhope,’’ has just been exposed. 





Achallenge has been forwarded to England by the friends of Mr 
Green, the champion puller of Port Jackson, to pull any man in Eng] 
for from 500/, to 1000/., the acce ptor to receive 126/, for his expenses in 
coming out. A gentleman in London has been instructed to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements.— Australian Mail. 

The splendid bull, *‘ Master Butterfly,” died a few weeks ago, on his way 
from the Western district to the Melbourne show. ‘ Master Buttertly”’ 
has been two years in the colony, and was purchased of Colonel Townley for 
1200 guineas.— Melbourne Herald, 

The Australian and New Zealand Gazette states that the largest nugget 
ofamalgamated gold ever produced has been got from 60 tons of the tirst 
crushed quartz of the Corfu Reef. The nugget weighs 1040 ounces. 

The cold season is telling upon the population. Last week the deaths 
rose to the number of 1182, no fewer than 41 above the calculated 
average. 

Two soldiers, both dragoons, one a sergeant, the other a private, entered 
a railway carriage. The sergeant fell asleep; the private stealthily took 
outa razor, and to the horror of the passengers began to sharpen its edge. 
He allayed their fears for a moment by cutting bread and meat with the 
weapon, Then he put the remainder away, and continued to sharpen his 
razor, The excitement of the passengers Was now fearful to behold. Sud- 
deuly the sergeant awoke, and seizing the private by the throat, disarmed 
him. That private was a lunatic en route to an asylum. 


-OSTSCRIPT 
POSTSC 
SATURDAY Mornin, 
Our Paris correspondent forwards some intezesting statements touching 
the projected Congress. 








cin ** Panis, Thursday Evening. 

_ ‘The public yearns for a Congress, but, if my information is correct, the 
Congre 83 1s not so near at hand as is generally imagined; the Cabinet has 
certainly not yet given in the adhesion of England, and it is generally under- 
stood that the subject is to be discussed in a Council next Saturday [today], 
The stumbling-block to a perfect understanding with France is of course th 
future fate of the Romagna; and it is said that a forcibly written letter of 
Comte Cavour to the Government entreats them not to yield on this point. 

Be Che French Government is itself desirous that the Congress should meet 
without any delay; and Paris, instead of Brussels, is spoken of as the seat 
of the deliberations, It is said Prince Gortschakoff is to represent Russia, in 
which case England would naturally send Lord John Russell, though hi 
colleagues, it is whispered, are not anxious to renew the Vienna experi- 
ment, 





A telegram from Turin, dated Thursday, states that King Victor 
Emmanuel, in consequence of a very urgent representation received 
rom the French Government, has refused to grant permission to the 
Prince de Carignan to accept the Regency of Central Italy, which has 
been offered to him. b f 

The Moniteur of yesterday, in noticing the signature of the treaties of 
Zurich, informs us that the Governments of France and Austria have 
agreed to promote the meeting of a Congress, which will receive com- 
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S mbly elected by the peopk 


Intelligence from Vienna tells us that the Government is actually en- 
gaged in constructing a Senate out of the old Council of th Empire. The 
" } It . 


new invention is to control the administration of t huances, is 





further stated that t Jows > ft Lav ulditional l litical and social 
] 
privileges. Dur he Sel i t ia, liberal demonstrations 
were made. 
The Lyttelt -" 6 : i Saat 
he LZ, n Times of August 13 reports two interesting facts. The 


had held a meeting and had established a Cham- 
s) nod of the diocese was open 1 on the 
11th of August. It is also stated that the telegraph would soon be 
working between Lyttelton and ! i 
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The last number of the 0 Fricnd of Chi ppeared on the 20th 
of September. Its editor and proprietor, Mr. Tarrant, had been sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment fora gross libel on Acting-Governor Caine. The 





etiect of the punishment w 8 the stop] of the journal, since the authori- 
tics Would not 7 i@ cditer to correct proofs or conyers with any ex- 
cept in the presence of t! oler. In one part of the last number of the 


journal it is stated that Mr. Tarrant was 
in another we are inf 


confined in a ll with felons; but 
rmed that he had been removed to the hospital. 


The report cireulated today [Nov. 11] by a very well-informed contem- 
porary, that the case of Smethurst has been disposed of, and that he will 
receive a free pardon, is not correct. No free pardon has been granted, and 


the case has not been disposed of in any way.—Globe. 


The Court of Exchequer yesterday granted a rule for a new trial in the 
case of Swynfen versus Chelmsford. he Lord Chief Baron said the Court 
were of opinion that there ought to be a rule to show cause on the question, 
as to what is the liability of an advocate who undertakes a cause. It was 
laid down broadly at the trial by himself, that, provided an advocate acted 
bona fide, he was entitled to a verdict if complaint were made against him. 
The rule would be granted on that point. 

MONEY MARKET, 

Srock Excuanecr, Frrpay Arrrerxoonr, 

active all the week at higher rates; it was 
lvance in the present Bank 
ive been adopted yesterday at the weekly meeting of the ( 
Directors ; no alteration was made, and the market for English Securities 
exhibited firmness, On Monday Consols opened at an improvement of 4 
per cent upon Saturday, which was, however, not maintained up to the 
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advanced during tl ng fully } per cent, and this rise has been well 
supported up to the present. The daily fluctuations have been immaterial, 
the extreme range being § percent. The market has been subject to all 
ki fx with regard to the signing of the treaty at Zurich and the 
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iti prices, notwithstanding, have been tolerably 
‘ que of continued telegrams of firmness on the 
Consols are finally quoted this afternoon 96) 963 

96} for 6th December. The settlement took place on 


tango being about 4 per cent. India Stock leaves off 





ben ture 1558) 962 961; ditto (1859), 963 962; ditto 
104); ditto paid up, 1035 1044. The tendency at the 
gher quotations. 
much alteration in Foreign Stocks. The markt continues 
firm, although | ess is still much below the average of this season of the 
year, A littl ¢ inquiry has taken place for Spanish, but with no par- 
; i 


ticular advance except in the certificates, in which an advance of } per cent 
has been established, Bueno Ayres has been in de mand, and the Deferred 
has risen } per cent. In Turkish, sales have preponderated, and the market 
is weak. Mexican continues firm, with a demand for the remnant of the 
dividend remaining unpaid, For the 12s, due, 10s, 6¢, ean be easily ob- 
tained: the Bo 227 23. Buenos Ayres, 81 83; Ditto, Three per 









223 2 
Cents, 20 21; Venezuela, 28} 29; Grenada Active, 165174; Ditto, De- 
ferred, 43 5}; Chilian Six p Cents, 102 104; Ditto, Four per Cents, 
88 90; Ditto, Three per Cents, 73745; Turkish Six per Cents, 7% 


Ditto, New, 67 68; Austrian, 76 78; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half 
91: Ditto, Three per Cents, 70 71; Ditto, Uribarren, 
Dollar Bonds, 81 83; Victor Emmanuel, 9192; Brazilian, 96 97; 
99 100; Portuguese, 45 46; Spanish, 46 46}. Money is easy, and a 










The Railway Share Market has been inactive, and prices have undergone 
little er no variation. The tone of the various marke is, however, de- 
cidedly firmer, and the traftie returns, with scarcely an exception, show an 
improvement. Caledonian Stock is tinally ‘ London and Brighton, 
112 113; South-Eastern and Dover, 76} 77}; h Stafford, 43 4} dis. ; 
London and North- Western, 95) 964; London and South-Western, 957 5 





. i 
Great Northern, 102 103; hester, Shettield, and Lincoln, 35 36; Lan- 

shit nd Yorkshire, 967 97]; Midland, 106106). Preparations for the 
half-monthly settling will commence on Monday, Lombardo-Venctian 
Shares have been 1} 2 prem. all the week. French Shares have not ex- 
perienced much change. Northern of France, 37) 38; Paris and Lyons, 
35 Paris and Strasbourg, 26 262 ex diy. Te vg the issue of 

















39} 36 ex div.; I 
the New Indian debentures the market is rather he avy ar d pri sdull. East 
Indian, 1004 1014; Great Indian Peninsula, 98 98}; Madras, 9697; Bom- 


bay and Baroda, 95} 96}. The prospectuses of a new company (The Ocean 
Marine Insurance Company) have just been issued; applications for allot- 
ment of shares have up to the present been very numerous, the market value 
is about } prem. Mining, Banking, and Miscellaneous shares , pre- 
sented any particular feature this week. 
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DAY. 


THE CONTINENTAL SITUATION, 
From the altered aspect of affairs on the Continent, it might be 
imagined that the position of several Governments has changed 
from what it was; and to prevent that misconception, we now 
make a very brief note of the actual position, believing that the 
reader will ultimately find it correct. 

It has been stated that no invitation to the Congress had ac- 
tually arrived when Ministers addressed the public from the Man- 
sion-house banquet-table. It is simply a matter of course that no 
formal invitation could be transmitted until after the signature 
had been appended to the Zurich treaties. There is, however, no 
very great doubt as to the fact that an invitation will be trans- 
mitted, or as to the general tenor of it. The feeling on the part 
of the several Governments is also now almost a matter of noto- 
riety. France, for reasons which we have already explained, is 
anxious for the Congress; Sardinia ardently desires it; Russia 
is quite ready ; Prussia maintains her deference for the general 
state of feeling amongst her allies; with regard to the state of 
feeling in the Austrian Government we have no direct informa- 
tion. We know enough, however, to entertain the conviction 
that Austria has learned to view the meeting of the Congress 
with less fear than she felt at first, and with more hope. Our 
own Government only awaits to be assured that the terms of the 
invitation are such as do not prejudge the right of the Italians to 
settle their own affairs, 

Considering the state of feeling on the subject amongst con- 
tinental Governments, and particularly in the French Govern- 
ment, it is most improbable that the invitation would be couched 
in such terms as to bar the acceptance of England. We are well 
aware that many signs observable in a neighbouring country 
might be taken to indicate a strong determination to override 
the wishes of the Italians. No doubt among the advisers of 
the Emperor there are some who are powerfully swayed by 
sympathy. with Ducal interests in Central Italy, a sympathy 
in important instances strengthened by direct personal and family 
connexions. Nor is it denied that the Emperor Napoleon has 
shown great consideration for the claims of the Dukes, and for 
the wishes of that power which so willingly made mutual con- 
cessions at Villafranca, For our own part, we cannot be blind to 
the hereditary claims impersonated by the heir to Leopold of Tus- 
cany. But there are considerations of statesmanship far more 


TOPICS OF THE 


vy and more peremptory than any sentiment, however | 


natural and graceful ; and although the Emperor Napoleon has 
shown so marked a consideration for the personal and imperial 
feelings engaged in the matter, he is eminently a statesman. 

We have also positive ground for renewing the statement which 
we have already made, that although the Emperor Napoleon has 
taken the initiative in laying a particular plan before the world, 
and has avowed his own advocacy of that plan, the letter to King 
Victor Emmanuel does not constitute the basis on which the Con- 
gress is to be held. 

The text of King Victor Emmanuel’s letter we have not seen, 
and we believe that we | few persons have yet done so, In spirit it 


is precisely such as might have been anticipated. He recognizes, | 


we believe, such obligations towards France, or through France 


towards Austria, as could be fairly established before any high | 


arbitration; but he does not hold himself bound by pledges into 
which he did not enter, counter to the pledges which he has 
throughout acknowledged towards the Italian people. In the 
meanwhile, however, guided by his own noble spirit, and by the 
advice of one of the ablest statesmen that Italy or the world has 
ever produced, he has pursued a course consistent at once in its 
independence, its energy, and its diseretion. Striking testimony 
to this last quality is given in the restraint imposed upon Gari- 
baldi, and in the prohibition upon the Prince of Savoy Carignan 
to accept the post offered him by the Tuscan people in antici- 
pation of the judgment of Congress, 


It is not that Italy is unprepared. Garibaldi has 50,000 men | 


at his back, and will not be slow in equipping them for the field. 
The votes in Florence, Parma, Modena, and Bologna are so many 
preparatives towards the action of Italy at the next critical period 
—the next opportunity; they are so many arguments ready to 
be advanced in Congress. For national resolves, like Armies, 
are arguments as much in Congress as in the field. The Emperor 
Napoleon is not a statesman to overlook these considerations ; he 


is not a petty politician to be exasperated by being a witness to | 
the majestic march of nations ; and in Congress he will be sur- | 
rounded by the statesmanship of Europe, which will come to the | 


deliberation greatly enlightened and fortified for good judgment 
by the experiences of 1859. 

DOCKYARD ECONOMY. 
Captaty Str Apotpnus Stabe, in a spirited pamphlet,* just 
published, calls attention to the causes of the decay of navies in 
maritime states, and finds abundant reason to condemn the sys- 
tem on which we have for many years constructed, managed, and 


manned our Navy. The facts are notorious, but, combined as | 


they are by Captain Slade with general views of a very compre- 
hensive character, they acquire a new force, which, we hope, will 
make its way into those quarters whence amendment must begin. 
The forcible exposition of our imperfect system by Captain Slade is 


* “ Maritime States and Military Navies.” Published by Ridgway. 





strikingly confirmed by the Report and Evidence of the Admiralty 
Committee on Dockyard Economy, over which Admiral Smayt 
presided, and which originated in the startling statements of Lord 
Clarence Paget. Into the general question we do not at this mo- 
ment propose to enter, and we chiefly refer to Captain Slade’s 
pamphlet, because it is the latest illustration of the anxiety felt 
by naval men as well as the general public on the condition of 
the Navy. We propose at present to take up only one point, and 
shall endeavour to show our readers one source of expense and 
inelliciency. 

The sums voted by Parliament during the last twenty-five 
years,” writes Captain Slade, “ eloquently attest the desire of the 
nation to have a powerful steam navy, and if expended on scien- 
tific principles, with provision for inevitable change, they would 
have given England before now an incomparable, unapproachatle 
screw fleet, at ha/f the cost incurred to produce a fleet with which 
the screw fleet of a neighbouring power will bear comparison,” 
How did this come about ? How is it that such waste has oceur- 
| red in our Dockyards,—waste by conversions; waste by excessive 
vayments; waste by employing skilled men to do the work of 
ities; waste of stores new and old ; waste, enormous waste, 
from a want of trained and instructed supervision? How is it 
that there have been such vast differences in the cost of building 
ships of the same tonnage in different yards, and that these vast 
ditlerences have never been brought under the notice of the Board 
of Admiralty until this very year? Why were 10,520/. spent in 
wages on the “Pearl” at Woolwich, and only 7310/. on the 
**Cadmus” at Chatham, both ships being constructed on exactly 
'the same model? Why did the Mersey cost only 14,842/. at 

Chatham, and the Orlando cost 19,503/. at Woolwich ; both ships 
being of the same tonnage and gun-power? Theseare only a few 
| of many instances of difference in cost. In like manner we find 
| abundant proof in the evidence taken before the Committce of 
| items of waste, not referable to wages; and we find instances of 
| improper modes of promotion, and a general laxity of method in all 
| our Dockyards. Without at all elevating the management of pri- 
| vate yards above that of Government yards, and without being at 

all anxious to see any wholesale adoption of private systems, 
| where so much is made subservient to obtaining large profits from 


contracts, we may fairly inquire why these imperfections exist 

One source of the evil we are convinced is to be found in the 
employment in our Dockyards of Admiral or eee Superintcn- 
dents not specially qualified for the post, and liable to frequent 
change. It may be taken a priori as indisputable, that gencrally 
persons trained for one branch of a profession are not fitted for 
another; and it would be almost as reasonable to place an Ad- 
miral at the Horse Guards, or a General at the Admiralty, as it is 
to set distinguished Captains, Commodores, and Admirals over 
our Dockyards. But the matter is only made worse when an 
oflicer, who is at home in the command of a fleet, not a practical 
adept in ship-building, is made a Superintendent for a year 
or two, and removed just when, if he be a smart fellow, he has 
acquired some incelelee of his business, Yet this is what we 
do in the management of our Dockyards. We have before us a 
return obtained in 1858 by Sir John Trelawny, the first, we be- 
lieve, to raise this question, of the changes in our Dockyard 
Superintendents during ten years ending with 1857. We find 
that there were no fewer than six different Superintendents at 
| Devonport between 1846 and 1857, and another new one in 1858; 
that there were fire different Superintendents at Sheerness during 
| tho same period ; that there were three at Woolwich ; four at 
| Pembroke; and three at Malta. We find that the superinten- 
| dency of the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard changed hands jive 
| times in ten years; that of the Royal William Yard /jire times ; 
| and that of the Deptford Yard fow" times in the same period of 
time. When a Superintendent has served five years, or when he 
attains his flag, he ceases to hold the office ; and of course when 
he dies or falls ill, or is appointed to a command at sea, another 
Superintendent comes in his place. Now we ask how a practical 
business, like ship-building, ship-repairing, ship-titting, can go 
on well under adh constant changes in the directing or superin- 
tending head ? How can there be any system set going and 
modified at the dictate of experience ? How can promotion go on 
fairly to the men and to the public service when no time is 
afforded for obtaining adequate knowledge of the capabilities ot 
different men? Promotion must in many cases go by eaprice, or 
favouritism, and men of fitness must be passed over when New 
Pharaohs are constantly acceding who know not Joseph. “I 
doubt,” says the Chief Clerk to the Storekeeper-General, ‘* whether 
the shifting of Clerks from department to department is advan- 
tagcous; a Clerk no sooncr masters details in one, than he is 
moved to another department.” Everyone must see the force of 
| this. And if it be true of Clerks, how much more so of Superin- 
| tendents ? What say the Committee ? 

“The Committee consider that the Dockyards cannot be conducted by 
correspondence alone; and they feel persuaded, from what they have them- 
selves seen, and what they have heard in evidence, that if these /arye 
manufacturing establishments were personally supervised by the active 
energetic practical officer, whose duty it would be to investigate all matters 
to which the printed instructions and other orders dircet attention, It 
would tend considerably to improve the efficiency and economy of these 
costly Naval Arsenals.”” 

In another place the Committee point out that the intentions of 
the Board of Admiralty, in regard to the important question of 
the best mode of paying for labour, have not been carried out, 
‘from want of knowledge and experience on the part of the pro- 
fessional officers” ; a want inherent in their appointment, and in- 
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creased by the ever recurring changes. We hold it to be im- 
yossible to obtain an effective system, much less one economical 
in its working, unless something of a permanent character be 
ven to the office of Superintendent. In every other department 
of scientific labour, the problem is to find a good man, and having 
found him, to keep him as long as you can, But in this great 
and vital department, the problem seems to be how to reward a 





gi 


| 


meritorious or distinguished naval officer, who may or may not | 


know anything of the work to be done, and having got him, be 
he good, bad, or indifferent, to get rid of him as soon as he begins 
to be useful, in order apparently to make room for another 
yeteran novice, in every respect like him. 

Why should there not be at the head of every yard a scientific 





| 


| 


Mr. Bright neglects to state that the tax was modified so as to make 
it light in proportion to the nearness of the succession. In 
other words, it is a tax upon windfalls rather than upon suc- 
cession. If the succession-duty has produced less than the esti- 
mate, it is because the property passing by succession has been 
less than the calculation, and the proposal of the tax was always 
met by that argument—That the he ao te value of succession 
had been invariably over-rated. Mr. Bright’s present position is 
equivalent to making it a complaint that his opponents were 
right in their estimate of the exaggeration on his side. It is as if 
he said—* I calculated upon two millions; you told me I should 
not realize half that amount, and see what malignant people you 
rich are—your property is not worth half what I took it for:” so 


ship-builder who has been thoroughly accustomed to the direction | deceiving are the rich! 


of works and the management of men? Why should we not 
trust him with large powers and hold him strictly accountable, 
hampering him with as little “regulation” as possible, and 
letting him find the mode of doing work and the men to do it, 
under certain wide restrictions? We infer from a passage in Sir 
Baldwin Walker’s remarks on the Report of the Committee, that 
he is half inclined to approve of sucha plan, ‘To give any in- 
dividual officer in a dockyard,” he writes, “a direct and per- 
sonal power over other officers to such an extent, that if certain 
results were not realized, that alone would justify his removal, is 
probably what the Board would never consent to, If they did, 
entire dependenee must be placed in that officer alone, existing 
rules and regulations must be set aside, as well as the authority 
of the surveyor and the superintendents, for if an officer’s 
situation were at stake, that is, if it depended upon obtaining 
certain results, it would scarcely be just to interfere with him 
in any respect in the conduct of his department.” This is rather 
a description of the conditions under which it must be worked 


than an objection to the suggestion. Was it so intended? As to 
the Board, let us call a fact to their mind. 
There was once a Bengal army ruled by regulations. All rea- 


sonable power was withdrawn from the commanding oflicers of 
battalions. That army was governed from Calcutta, and its ofli- 
cers were powerless. There was at the same time a corps of 
Horse, under the almost absolute control of a single man, managed 
on the simple principtes of obedience, duty, and justice. The In- 
dian ‘‘ Board” would “‘ never consent” that the great and dan- 
gerous Bengal machine should be managed on those principles. 
The corps governed and commanded by the competent soldier re- 
mains to this day a model of loyalty and eflicient organization. 
The army ruled by regulations from a distance, first became in- 
subordinate, and then exploded in a destructive mutiny. The 
eflicient and economical management of Dockyards depends much 
more on the observance of those natural laws which gave us 
Jacob’s Horse, than it does upon the regulation system, which 
cost us the Bengal army and plunged India into a bloody re- 


bellion. 


TAXATION STORM GATHERING IN THE NORTH. 
When Mr. Bright is asked whether he will vote against the re- 
imposition of ‘‘the hateful and intolerable Income-tax,” he 
answers that the House of Commons is a very bad House of Com- 
mons ; that it does not check extravagance, but consists of men 
whose families are tax-consumers rather than tax-payers; that it 





encourages the growth of our public expenditure in all depart- | 


ments, imposes taxes upon labour rather than property, and thus 
makes the poor pay for the benefit of the rich. But, says Mr. 
Bright ok eh, “ what can I do,” except protest and denounce ? 
This is one word for Mr. Brierley, or a fraction of a word, and 
two for Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill. Let us, however, keep the two 
questions entirely distinet. The Reform Bill is far too vithicult a 
subject to be confused by mixing it up with complicated questions 
of figures, and we shall better get over the real impediments to 
the passing of a bill, with the prejudices against a popular fran- 
chise among many respectable but influential persons, if we do 
not hamper the argument by entangling it with intricate refer- 
ences to taxation, especially when those intricacies run into very 
doubtful assertions. The Spectator has never shirked the ques- 
tion of a Reform Bill. We venture to say that no one of our 
contemporaries has been more 6 mages positive, and practical in 
the statement of its own principles and of the course which it 
should pursue than our own, and we shall always be found sus- 
taining the same principles when the discussion ean really be 
promoted. But let us defer it until that day, and for the time 
consider those statements which are passing current on the au- 
thority of Mr. Bright, and which we believe calculated to mislead 
the public. 

First, let us examine an immense fallacy which stands at the 
very threshold of the debate. In common with many other per- 
sons who have bestowed more attention on the subject than he has 
yet done, Mr. Bright supports the assertion that, in its corrupt in- 
terest and indifferency to the public welfare, the House of Com- 
mons imposes the taxes mainly upon the rich, and makes the poor 
pay. ‘The facts which he advances in support of this statement 
are few. They are—that a legacy-duty was levied on personal 
property alone, land and freehold property being exempt ; that the 
Succession-tax, imposed tardily, has only realized 800,000/, in- 
stead of 2,000,000/. ; and that out of 65,000,000/. of taxes raised 
In 1858, 42,000,000/. was levied under Customs and Excise alone, 
not 10,000,000/, being taxes to “‘ affect only the visible property of 
the sag These are seanty facts, and they do not make out the 
Premiss. It is true thatthe legacy-duty was somewhat unfair, but 








It must not be forgotten, commonplace as the argument is, that 
an immense number of persons are dependent upon the landed 
property of the country, just as an immense number of non-pro- 
ducing persons are dependent upon the earnings of commercial 
men, and even labouring men. For a good three-fourths or four- 
fifths of the community live by the charge of the other fraction, 
whether we look to the aristocracy or the “‘mobocracy.” Yet 
your popularity men speak of “‘idlers,” as if they were to be 
found only amongst the other classes; or as if doing nothing to 
be paid for in money really constituted moral idleness. 

But it is the grossest of all fallacies to represent that because 
three-fourths of the revenue is raised by Customs and Excise, 
therefore the bulk of it is paid by that portion of the population 
which has no property but its labour, and no income but its 
wages. The vast majority of the people only pays indirectly 
any great proportion upon taxed commodities. What is it that 
the poor labouring man consumes? His diet, at the best, is bread, 
and meat, and vegetables; articles absolutely untaxed. Nay 
more,—far cheaper in this country than in other countries whose 
taxes are lighter. His clothing is cotton or woollen, with a mo- 
dicum of leather and felt; also articles untaxed, or only very 
lightly taxed. He may take his beer,—taxed so lightly that the 
impost does not check consumption ; for the moment the tax 
was raised to a height which had that effect, it was lowered 
again. He may also smoke his tobacco, an article which és 
taxed ; and if Mr. Bright were to tell us that the charge on to- 
bacco is disproportionately heavy, he would find immense num- 
bers to aid him in moving for the reduction of the impost. Men 
gain nothing by exaggerating the facts on which they rely, or 
drawing undue inferences from a few scanty data, 

The whole tendency of Mr. Bright’s argument is to show, that 
disagreeable as the eather to is, “‘ intolerable” and needing 
amendment, still the indirect taxes are more unjust in their 
incidence, and less wconomical than those which are direct. 
Others of the school to which Mr. Bright belongs have been more 
explicit in the same argument. A “movement” is going for- 
ward in the North of England, to diminish the amount of in- 
direct taxation, and to increase the amount of the direct. Now 
against any such “ reform” we have for years past uttered our 
protest ; and we repeat it the more emphatically, because there 
does appear some chance that men possessing the authority of 
Mr. Bright may obtain a hearing, may be supposed by those 
upper classes whom they attack to speak in the interests of the 
‘“ lower” classes, and may thus, by some strange hocus pocus of 
Parliamentary accident, really carry a measure which would be 
injurious to the financial interests of the country, most mis- 
chievous, vexatious, ‘hateful and intolerable” to the classes in 
whose name they profess to speak. 

Mr. Bright may tell us that if the industrious classes do not 
directly consume articles which are charged with taxes,—if 
their clothing and their food are made with commodities exempt 
or lightly taxed, still they contribute towards the taxes which are 
paid by the timber-merchant who makes their houses, the mer- 
chant who pays their wages and reduces those wages accordingly, 
and in many other ways. But if one portion of the community 
is thus made to pay the taxes assessed upon another, the rule 
holds good all round, The fact is, that wheresoever the taxes are 
imposed, they are, in a community so actively engaged in ex- 
changes of every kind, paid with something like an equal percent- 
age by the entire body of the producing and paying classes, what- 
ever their incomes may be. If a man draws 5000/, a year from 
land, however he spends that money, he or his dependents buy 
taxed commodities, and pay the relative proportion of their in- 
come to the State. If he is a merchant, the process is perhaps 
more speedily accomplished. If he is a professional man, earning 
his 500/., the corresponding ratio reaches the Exchequer; and if 
he is a labouring man earning his 50/., the percentage of that 
smaller sum goes the same road. In a similar manner those who 
pay the direct taxes are indirectly reimbursed: the Assessed 
taxes, the Stamp taxes, the Income-tax itself, are thus all equa- 
lized by the exchanges of the tan, . : 

There is, however, a grand difference between the various kinds 
of tax. It consists not in their being direct or indirect, but in 
two circumstances attending their levy rather than their assess- 
ment. We set aside the inquisitorial character of the Income- 
tax, as beside the purely financial question ; although whatever 
is inquisitorial will be evaded, and will involve a greater charge 
in its levy than the estimated return would warrant, The two 
circumstances which mark great inconvenience in the incidence or 
levy of a direct tax are these.—1. Its collection in sums of con~ 
siderable amount from those classes whose means are very re- 
stricted, but who have a difficulty in meeting heavy demands at 
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a particular point of time. 2. Its constituting a large per- 
ceutage drawn from the sum upon which each special tax is as- 
sessed, There are two inconveniences from this latter cireum- 
stance if a given sum is passing from hand to hand,—there is a 
greater inconvenience in setting apart a large percentage for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than a small percentage; but 
secondly,—and this is the more important inconvenience,—the 
imposition of a large percentage on one particular class of transac- 
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tics operates as an impediment to the engaging in those transac- | 


tions, and thus disturbs the natural course of trade. 
respects there is small ultimate distinetion between the levy of 
taxes directly or indirectly. 

The professed object of the Income-tax is to obtain a certain 
percentage from the several sections of the people proportionate to 
their means ; but since the Income-tax does thisin a very partial 
degree, and the general body of taxation already does it more or 


In other | 


less aceurately by another process, the Income-tax constitutes | 


really a disturbance in the apportionment of taxation to means. 
Independently of its inquisitorial character, therefore, it tends to 
frustrate the very object which it professes to have. That object 
may be attained either by imposing the tax upon the income of 
the tax-payer, or upon his expenditure, If you try to do it par- 
tially both ways, you confuse the result. Opinion is decidedly 
against the Income-tax. The expenditure-tax, therefore, is the 
better plan. 

These considerations point, not to an inerease of our direct, but 
to a better adjustment of our indirect taxes. We do not for an 
instant dispute the position that immense sums might be saved to 
the country by the more accurate supervision of expenditure,— 
and of work y under the public departments ; but when Mr. 
Bright and his coadjutors ascribe the defects of our system to 
corrupt and mean motives, they assert what each man knows to 
be untrue in his own instance ; and thus a strong case is vitiated 


by overstatements which provoke refutation and mistrust. We do | 


not retaliate by imputing to Mr. Bright reckless indifference to 
truth or motives of personal ambition, for the simple reason that 
we disbelieve in any suchimputations. Usually men are governed 
by better motives than they have credit for, sometimes better 
than they claim credit for, and no one can have witnessed John 
Bright’s career, without seeing that he is stirred by generous im- 
pulses to which he does scanty justice when he puts ungenerous 
constructions upon other men. But before he can be accepted as 
a financial leader, he must be more accurate, explicit, and copious 
in his financial facts. At all events, those who might stand in 
Parliamentary terror of the great speaker, may remember that 
they need be afraid of no man who does not come with facts in 
his hand. 


LABOUR, ITS INTELLIGENCE AND GUILDS. 
Tue working classes must rely on themselves for their rescue 
from present embarrassments, and for their ultimate elevation. 
We do not say it in cold reproof to them,—the very reverse. If 
they have not been thoroughly alienated from their countrymen 
through the caprice with which they have been treated by public 
men, the reason is to be found in their own sound sense and 
good feeling. Not many years back certain of the middle classes 
obtained political recognition under a Reform Bill carried in no 
small degree because the lusty cheer of the working classes 
drowned ‘‘the whisper of a faction”; but ata later date the 
middle classes turned no deaf ear to the whisper of a faction 
which taught mistrust of the working-class Reform Bill. A period 
of difficulty abroad led to an expectation that the working classes 
would seize the occasion to make their voice heard; but they 
patriotically kept silence not to break the unanimity of their 
country while at war. 
taunted with keeping quiet because they were satistied with their 
wages. 
—they have taken measures to organize a joint support while they 
demand a higher rate; but, although they have now been 
taunted with seltishness,—have had commonplace half-truths of 
economy thrown in their teeth, have been threatened with 
failure, and warned that foreigners are imported to take their 
places, so that they may starve if they will not consent to resume 
work on conditions personally humiliating,—they have as a body 
been patient and forbearing. Public men have consorted with 
them, as public men will again,—when a working-class chorus 
was wanted to sustain the great solo performers in some political 
drama; but the theatrical season is very flat just now, and the 








While all was prosperous, they were | 
’ e 


In the present year a dispute has risen about their wages, | 


| its books, 


working classes are practically conning the grave lesson that they | 


must act alone. They are twitted with the mistakes they make 
—but no friends will go among them to correct their mistakes. 
They may if they please enter middle-class schools, or mechanics’ 
institutions, or other projects patronized by the platform friends 


of the working classes; but — now there is little social inter- | 


course for them with any other class, and if they blunder they 


may have to account for it in the police-court, the gaol, the work- | 


house, or the deadhouse. 

We regret this relation of the several classes ; but to deplore it 
is idle. We must perforce take things as they are. The work- 
ing classes must act for themselves, while the other classes are 
coldly indifferent or sternly hostile; but the working classes will 
imitate a bad example by injuring others, and will enfeeble their 
own case, if they resort to such measures as will not harmonize 
with sound policy, sound economy, and the broad interests of «/l 
classes. Let us see, then, of what it is the working classes espe- 
cially feel the want at the present moment? It appears to us 
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that the three chief wants of the working classes are—better 
intercommunication among themselves ; better economy of means: 
and better information. We will take these three heads sepa- 
rately. 

By want of better information, we do not mean that they should 
wait for ‘‘education.” Other classes have not done so. We 
mean simply that they should be provided with some machinery 
todo for them what the Press; public associations like Lloyd’s, 
the Corn Market, the Halls of Commerce and Trade Circulars 
supply to the trading classes. It is within our knowledge that, 
lateiy, leading members of the working classes have found in the 
country a state of feeling, rates of wages, and customs, unknown 
even to well-informed men; while it has come before the public, 
that workmen brought up from the country to town were not in- 
formed on the subject of the strike in the building trade, the ques- 
tion, its merits, or its position. This ignorance may make men 
seem more easily driven 1n herds, for the day: but it was ignorance 
made the great rural labourers of Bedfordshire burn or break 
those very machines which they now so gladly use; and an in- 
formed intelligence would make all of the working classes more 
readily, cheerfully, and spontaneously submit to any clearly evi- 
dent economical necessity. It is therefore to the interests of all 
classes that the working classes should possess the means of ob- 
taining correct information on the state of the labour market, the 
current rates of wages, and the fluctuations of demand in several 
districts. 

The better economy of means lies mainly in a direction already 
pointed out by long experience. Of the economical uses of as- 
sociation, probably benetit societies afford the most obvious and 
instructive example. Their origin may be traced to the very 
highest antiquity. The Greeks and Romans had benefit and 
burial societies. The ancient guilds of Europe were partly avail- 
able as the more modern Exchanges and Halls of Commerce, 
partly as benctfit socicties—of which the middle and trading 
classes have retained or developed the benefit, while the ad- 
vantage to the working classes has drifted by.* Savings banks 
are another form of reserved means,—but they ondy reserve, 
and thus only confer a direct and simple advantage. Benefit 
and insurance societies confer a wider advantage with a far 
greater economy of means. The extent to which they exist 
and act already is perhaps scarcely known to our readers. 
In the report for 1858, Mr. Tidd Pratt stated the number 
of Friendly Societies in England and Wales at 20,000, comprising 
more than 2,000,000 members, with funds exceeding 9,000,0002, 
In the previous year the individual depositors in savings banks 
were 1,241,752, and the sum due to them 32,984,023/.; a total 
fund of nearly 42,000,000/, Most of these societies are esta- 
blished to aid in sickness; many also help with funeral ex- 
penses; some make allowances to men out of work; and other 
aid is suggested by the circumstances of peculiar trades. Actu- 
aries of great eminence have hazarded the opinion that the 
smaller societies are the safer, because the better managed, and 
limits of 100 to 250 members have been assigned as the best; but 
the idea is abstract and arbitrary. Obviously the wider the field, 
the better the neutralizing of the risk or the sharing of the burden ; 
and the more important the society, the more effectual the 
management that it can afford. Some of the most numerous so- 
cieties have been very effeetive, especially of late years. Thus 
during the last year, the Society of Amalgamated Engineers has 
expended 47,368/, in relief of one kind or another, The Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows numbers 287,573 members, in 
3,202 lodges ; the number having rapidly increased since 1853, 
when it was resolved to enforce a graduated admission fee, rising 
with the seale of age. Im 1844, the number of members was 
about 256,000; the income by contributions was 245,847/.; by 
initiation fees, 49,389/. ; the expenditure, for sickness, 107,4404, ; 
for funerals and posthumous relief, 62,742/.; for travelling relief 
to members seeking work, fees, &c., 71,4207. It is obvious that 
the union of the 256,000 persons alleviated to all of them the loss 
and pain arising from sickness, loss of work, and death; while 
unquestionably it helped to keep up the effectiveness of the mem- 
bers as workers and contributors—helped to keep them going, in- 
dividually and collectively. The same facts are exemplified in 
other cases. ‘The Friend in Need, got up, established, and 
managed by working men, numbers at least 50,000 members on 
It is an office for effecting insurances against various 
contingencies. ; the number of policies issued by the office is 
80,400, and the average of the weekly issue is 500. It employs 
300 agents, distributed throughout the United Kingdom ; and it 
issues a monthly journal, and a circulation of 4000, The eight 
numbers of this journal are before us; it comprises able papers 
in illustration of its general subject, and others of a miscella- 
neous kind, which show that the working men can vie with 
the classes ‘“‘ above”? them. ‘This society pays in death claims 
between 300/, and 500/, every month. We shall have occasion to 
examine this subject somewhat more deeply; we shall have to 


| show the curious mixture of narrow-minded slight, jealous re- 


straint, and pedantic “‘ encouragement,” Legislature and Govern- 
ment have extended to societies of this kind, where the things 
wanted were simple laws for the protection of sharcholders against 
officers, State facilities to invest in public stock, and for the rest 

* See an excellent Manual for the Use of Benefit Societies, by Charles 
Hardwick, P.G.M. of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity Friendly Society, &e. Published by Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and 
Routledge. The volume is full of information with the practical philosophy 
of the subject. We use it freely for facts stated here, and shall use it again. 
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free trade. ; ; y 
working classes have self-denial, aad that they can form funds na- 
tional in their extent and proportions ; but there are two aspects 
of these great facts interesting to other classes, What a vast 
amount of misery and pauperism is thus kept out of sight of the 
classes “ above” the working; what an intolerable poor-rate is 
superseded by the forethought and prudence which contribute the 

nny or twopence weekly to the benefit societics! And how do 
the contemned working classes keep up the effective condition of 
their body for the purposes of industry! The trading classes, it 
oceurs to us, sometimes become bankrupt, and collectively they 
charge a swingeing sum to society through their creditors: the 
working classes are taunted with the poor-rate, that pension not 
royal which so very few of the industrivus ever touch ; for they 
manage their bankruptcies among their own body, providently 
and spontaneously making the days of prosperity pay a tax to 
meet the days of adversity. Still they have not yet developed a// 
the uses to which their aggregate means might be applied for 
their own behoof. 

The third and not least important of the agencies by which the 
working classes might improve their position lies in better means 
of intercommunication between themselves. The trading classes 
have long since established their Royal Exchange, their Hall of 
Commerce, their Market, The servant market at which the la- 
bouring man or woman has been hired almost as cattle are bought 
is about to be abolished in our agricultural counties, as the last 
relic of villenage ; but Labour has established no Exchange of its 
own. It is reproached with holding its benefit meetings in pub- 
lie-houses, and often justly. It sometimes holds even its mechanies’ 
institutions in rooms on sufferance, 
finding a hall for its meetings on the legitimate business of the 
labour market. It has no stated place to quote the rates of 
wages; no house of call where all trades may meet each other, 
In these respects Labour consents wantonly to remain behind 
Capital and Commerce. But why should not every great town 
have its great public building for a Labour Exchange, with the 
proper offices, rooms, records, and libraries of reference? As a 
mere matter of outlay such a building properly managed would 
soon ‘‘ pay,” in the direct advantages, to say nothing of the ad- 
yantages derived from independence, intercommunication, and 
concentrated information, 





IRELAND AND THE POPE. 

Two remarkable facts go hand-in-hand in the sister country. 
Dr. Paul Cullen, the leader of the ultramontane party, supported 
by those bishops and priests who consent to wear the Italian garb, 
do their utmost to check the progress, or at all events to control 
the course of education ; to obstruct the further development of 
the only system calculated to bring about healthy feelings in 
Ireland and second the measures taken for her material pros- 
perity, and to obtain for themselves the power to fix the maximum 
of education which the Irish people ofall classes shall receive. At 
the same time Dr. Cullen and his ultramontane battalion come 
forward and make a special appeal to the Irish people to help 
them in preserving the temporal power of the Pope, and espe- 
cially to assist in keeping in office the clique at Rome from whom 
Dr. Cullen derived his power and now derives his inspiration, 
The two movements are in perfect harmony, Education cannot 
subsist in conjunction with absolute priestly rule in any country. 
Every country which has suecumbed to such rule—let Austria, 
Spain, Italy itself witness—has not only fallen in the scale of 
nations, if weighed in the balance of power, but has presented to 
the world a spectacle of poverty, crime, and oppression equalled 
in no other countries. Ireland herself owes what little prosperity 
she has to the struggle always maintained, though not by the 
wisest methods, to prevent priestly tyranny from obtaining the 
mastery. What Dr. Cullen desires to perpetuate in Rome, that 
he would gladly introduce in Ireland, Hence his antagonism to 
education, and hence his championship of the temporal power of 
the Pope. 

But we should libel the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, and 
some of her priests, were we to suppose that they largely sympa- 
thize with Dr. Cullen. They have shown by the support they 
have given to National Education, and by the increasing support 
they are giving to the denounced Queen’s Colleges, that they do 
not concur in the views of the Papal representative. Still the 
priestly dragonade now in progress may thin their ranks, and 
diminish their courage. It would be well, therefore, if the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland took warning in time, and examined for 
themselves not the soundness of the views of Dr, Cullen, but the 
accuracy of his statements; and if they find them false, to ask 
themselves whether that man can be promoting a good cause who 
is forced to rely on misrepresentation aud fictions to make out a 
case, 

We will not ask whether it is correct to say that “ thousands of 
the nobility and gentry, and some of the highest personages of 
England, were last winter enjoying hospitality and protection in 
tome,” nor whether they were “obliged to admire the good order 
and peaceable disposition of the population” under a guard of 
10,000 French bayonets, We will not ask whether Lord 
Malmesbury ever proposed to dismember the States of the 
Church in the winter of 1858-9, But we ask whether it is true 
that “the Evangelical Alliance and the Evangelical Lord Shaftes- 
bury” have encouraged committees to collect money to ‘‘arm 
banditti.” We know that the Pope’s subjects frequently arm 
themselves and act as banditti, driven thereto by the deplorable 


We have already said enough to show that the | government maintained by that entourage of his Holiness who 


are the patrons of Dr. Cullen. ‘ We cannot read without horror 
and indignation,” says the arch-ultramontane, “ the misdeeds of 
the men who are favoured and protected by Biblica/s and Evan- 
gelicals.” Where is the proof? Nowhere but in the allocution 
of the Pope, who uses general terms and sweeping assertions, 
** It is known,” continues the Papal agitator, “ that every honest 
man is at the mercy of the assassin’s dagger,” and further that 
‘many distinguished persons have been murdered or insulted, 
merely because they were attached to the Pope.” Where is the 
proof? We have heard of landlords and agents in a country 
where priests have great influence being at the mercy of the as- 
sassin’s bullet, but we know of no case of political “murder in 
Italy, except that of Anviti. Will Dr, Cullen point out the cases 
and specify names? With what face can Dr. Cullen complain, 
even if the complaint be true, of the dispersing of religious as- 
semblies and of the stabling of horses in churches, rememberin 

as he must how many religious communities have been dapaned 
—slain or burnt—by the agents of the Papacy, and in how many 
churches Roman Catholic horsemen have stabled their horses, 
But we should sgain like to know specifically the cases referred 
to. What does Dr, Cullen mean by talking of “ the pertidy of 
the Evangelicals?” Where is the perfidy ; in what does it con- 


| sist? We are not told. An atrocious imputation does duty for facts. 


A string of calumnies and falsehoods supply the place of well- 


| founded statements. The Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, who 


It may have difficulty in | 
| penal code itself is merey compared to the Roman code of op- 


have stoutly fought for their rights in former days, can easily sa- 
tisfy themselves by ascertaining the facts, and when they have 
done so they will not support Dr. Cullen in his attempt to rivet 
on Italians chains which they have themselves broken. For the 


pression ; since the former was devised and enforced by men of 


| another faith, whereas the Papal system is devised and executed 


| 


by Italians. 

Dr. Cullen’s logic is of so muddled a kind that we cannot quite 
make out whether he sets more store by the temporal or the 
spiritual sovereignty of the Pope. The latter is not assailed; 
nobody ever supposed it to be in danger; such inroads as reason 
thought, science can make upon it, where reason, thought, an 
science are allowed fair play, will be made ; but Roman Catholics 
alone, by their free will, can overturn the spiritual headship of 
their Church. There was no need to argue well or ill for the 
spiritual sovereignty, The afflictions of the Pope do not arise 
from any contestation of that. His Church, we are told, is 
generally at peace with him. A feeling “ favourable” to him 
pervades 200,000,000 of Roman Catholics and their spiritual 
heads, Austria, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Brazil are 
all devoted to the Pope. Sardinia is the only ‘plague spot” on 
the Roman Catholic map of Europe ; and even there the people are 
suffering for their faithlessness, The spiritual sovereignty of the 
Pope, to borrow one of Dr, Cullen’s phrases, “ from the times of 
Martin Luther” to the present, has, when lost, been recovered by fire 
and sword, and maintained by cruel and repressive laws. It is notin 
great danger just now. As much, however, cannot be said for his 
temporal authority—another term for the sacrifice of some millions 
of Italians. That, we frankly admit, is in danger; and, in spite of 
the trembling complacency with which Dr. Cullen regards the 
issue, we suspect that it was the danger to the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope which moved him to make his truth-distorting 
Dublin speech. But if it be so, it is because the temporal govern- 
ment of the Pope is the worst in Europe, and in saying that we 
say it with our eyes open to the enormitiesof Austria, and the 
cruelty of Naples. It is this government which Dr. Cullen asks 
the Insh people to help him in maintaining ; and it is this go- 
vernment which nine Italians out of ten, and most of all those 
subject to it, are seeking to overturn. 

We repeat that the two facts we have pointed out—the opposi- 
tion to reasonable and liberal education and the championship of 
the temporal power of the Pope—demand the deepest attention 
from the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, as indicating the aim 
of Dr, Cullen and his party, which is to bring the Irish people, so 
far as they can, into a position analogous to that of the Pope’s 
Italian subjects, and to frustrate all schemes tending to bring 
about harmonious relations among all the Irish subjects of the 
Queen, 


THE DISORDER IN THE CHURCH. 

Ir ‘the recording Angel” is moved by the feelings which are 
sometimes supposed to influence him at his task, he must view 
with a sad amusement the various aspects in which Christian zeal 
is exhibiting itself just now. The Pope is proudly defying the 
powerful opinion of England and a few other countries nearer 
home in his refusal to surrender “the little Mortara.” On 
Friday, Sir Culling Eardley and other influential persons waited 
upon Lord John Russell to procure his mediation on behalf of the 
outraged infant; and on Saturday, every town in England is 
paraded by ragamuflin processions to immortalize a crime of 
murderous zealotry that no Roman Catholic would commit,— 
beyond the pale of Cullen morals, in which fact and fancy, bad 
and good, crime and virtue, are confounded. For while Sir Culli 

Eardley and the “Old Guy” party are illustrating the blesse 

consistency of our national philosophy in these spiritual matters, 
Cullen and his friends are doing’ their best to make us believe 
that Queen Victoria and the House of Commons are spared the 
fate designed for James and his Parliament, solely through want 
of power, and not of will, in the ultra-Romanists, And while 
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Sir Culling Eardley is pleading for religious freedom in Rome, 
Mr. Langdale asks him how he ean justify the Protestantism 
forced on the children of Romanists in Ireland; and the Zimes is 
asking him whether he would have protested against the Lord 
Chancellor’s taking Shelley’s children to bring them up in a way 
condemned by the father ? 

Sir Culling may answer that we have got beyond that day, 
and that we have no longer any question of Shelley’s children, 
but of Mortara’s, And to a certain extent that is true, with ob- 
vious consequences to that memorable Shelley contest—not the 
last of its order in this country however. Who can say how 
much natural indignation at that oppressive act did not embitter 
the mind of the sufferer, and so convert his powerful influence 
into a means of diffusing bitterness? Thus the modicum of 
orthodoxy attained through the custody of the infants was 
more than counterbalanced by a world of antagonism bred up in 
society, at the Universities, in the Church itself? But who can 
say again that the martyrdom which Shelley underwent,—for 
bitter was the agony which wrung the very flesh of the father,— 
who can say that his suffering was endured in vain, or that its 
eloquent voice has not contributed to the very freedom which we 
now enjoy, and strengthened the public opinion to which others 
appeal? We cannot answer those questions with any precision, 
—we cannot measure the amount of evil worked by a bad law 
literally administered, or the good resulting from the revolt 


people are led into confusion, the reason is that their leaders are 
uttering confused orders, partly because they are without that suffi- 
cient authority which not only enforces obedience below, but con- 
centrates the purpose of the officer himself. For one of the first facts 
we encounter in our search for causes, is the total dissimilarity jn 
our ecclesiastical constitution from the constitution of all other 
public and national authorities, political or municipal. Convoca- 
tion can only talk, and bootless talk is necessarily mischievous 
talk, Our bishops can but half command, half ‘ advise,”—to let 
the pastor of the parish teach by example the right of mutiny, 
The first step towards better administration is sufficient autho- 
rity ; the first move towards a better moral public responsibility 
on the part of the clergy is to endow them with the power to fulfil 
their duties and to preserve order in their own body. 





MECHI ON AGRICULTURAL EMBEZZLEMENT. 
Mr. Mecut bravely performs a public duty in forcing attention 
toa subject which is allowed to drop into neglect, not only because 
itis held to be “‘indelicate” by the impure, but because the con- 
clusions it suggests jostle the prejudgments of eager reformers, 
Purify our river, is the grand ery ; and accordingly we have for 
years been about to spend three millions, more or ee, on works 
to carry into the German Ocean what we now carry into the 
Thames. This violates the “‘ grand cercle” of Pierre Leroux: 
the mincral earth feeds the plant, the plant feeds the animal, and 





authorized by a higher law; but what we do know is, that the 
conflict of ideas, left in the dependent inaccurate mind of ‘‘ the 
ublic,” has ended in the blessed confusion which has seized the 
and on all subjects within the province of religion. 

We do not allude to that confusion in any spirit of despondency, 
still less of exultation; but we do desire an examination of the 
only too obvious facts which are its symptoms. The Premiership 
of Lord Palmerston’s Government has been conspicuous for the 
number of episcopal vacancies which have fallen within his time, 
and for a selection of Prelates based more on practical Christianity 
than on party sympathies, whether within or without the Church. 
This conduct we ascribe at once to a genuine philosophical view 
of his duties in that behalf, and to the unmistaken dictate of pub- 
lic opinion. But it is remarkable that few functionaries in high 
authority, and in a powerful order loving State, have had their | 
jurisdiction more openly contemned than the Prelates of the Esta- 

lished Church. The scenes at St. George’s-in-the-East are only 
among the latest instances. Between dictatorial Rector and tur- 
bulent parishioners the admirable Bishop Tait interferes in a 
spirit of pure Christianity, unostentatious of himself and his 
authority, not exaggerating even spiritual fancies and follies, not 
slighting public opinion in its most turgid ‘‘ porochial” aspect ; 
but seeking to assuage angers, to remove obstructions, and to let 
the ministration of Christian worship proceed. But with what 
effect? The Rector partially obeys, partially evades, and uses 
his pulpit to utter the complaints of a man unjustly oppressed by 
his superior; while the arishioners, heedless of the doubtful 
authority the Bishop wields, hint that he is a man of half mea- 
sures, and meet their Rector’s contumacious polemics F resuming 
their controversial rioting. While this is going on in the East, in 
the West a most respectable body of Liberals are meeting in St. 
Martin’s Hall, to petition Parliament for a secularization of Sun- 
day ; a proposal which a minority in the meeting manfully resisted, 
avowedly on the score that the sacred character of the Sunday 
alone prevents its being added to the working week without an | 
addition of work. Thus the Conservative party upholds the | 
fourth commandment on ‘ Protectionist” principles as a matter of 
wages! All this time, Lord Ebury, one of our great Sabbath de- | 
fenders, is proposing a revision of our Liturgy, in order to make | 
it less exclusive; and he is opposed by Conservatives who see 
Latitudinarianism in the omission of a single repetition from the | 
Litany, and downfall of the Establishment in the discontinuance 
of any one usage that distinguishes it from the Christian worship 
of England at large; though the special services which have | 
united Prelate and people, high church and low, churchgoer and | 
church stranger, have brought multitudinous testimony to the effect 
of any broad appeal. To render the confusion perfect, Convoca- 
tion meets punctually to talk, and to end like another very an- 
cient meeting in a confusion of tongues, which prevents men 
from understanding their neighbours, or, let us charitably hope, 
themselves. 

Do we describe this strange succession of scenes only to revel in 
the wondrous picture ? No; we would sooner never again print 
an effective ‘‘ article” in our pages, than sport with the most | 
sacred feelings in order to impress the reader with the art of the 
journalist, then prostituted to its vainest and vilest purpose. But 
the confusion exists, is not to be gainsaid, and is not to be cured 
by crying hush, and pretending to act as if all were harmony and 
decorum. It points to deeper evils existing as the cause of the merely | 
superficial evil. It is not true that the conscientious people of this | 
country are, as our Catholic contemporaries abroad say of us, born | 
to make divine beneficence a pretext for domestic discord, or to | 
repeat daily an odious sacrifice of Christianity on the altar of | 
Sect. The English people know the right when it is placed before 
them : they can support a Moses Montefiore when he goes to rescue 
the Jew in Palestine; their hearts echo to the ring of Victor Em- 
manuel’s voice, when he speaks in the name of Italy emerging 
from her modern dark ages; they can reverence the memory of 
that truly English Bishop Stanley, who preached a sermon to the 
memory of the good Quaker, and a painted window in Norwich 
cathedral commemorates the influence of the good Bishop. If the 





the animal feeds the earth, which is thus re-invigorated to con- 
tinue its part of the circulation. Now we propose to let the earth 
feed the plant, the plant feed the animal, and the animal feed the 
German Ocean and the other three seas—or rather poison them, 
The land, says Mr. Mechi, will be starved by this wholesale em- 
bezzlement of what is due to it from fifteen millions of human 
beings. 

**A century of abstraction without replacements has reduced the old and 
once fertile States of the American Union to comparative barrenness, and 
although by extensive purchases of guano, bones, and feeding stuffs, we are 
trying to mitigate the evil, we are warned by that great man Baron Liebig 
(the Sir Isaac Newton of agricultural science), that these attempts are but 
as a drop, compared with what we waste. 

**It may be said we are producing more food than we used to do; no 
doubt we are, by enclosing wastes, removing trees and fences, cleaner and 
deeper cultivation, &e., but by these very means and by the application of 
stimulating substances we are more rapidly hastening the exhaustion of our 
country.” 

The danger is admitted—but ‘the remedy”? Even Liebig 
almost gives up the task of trying to convert London, because the 
present construction of our houses is incompatible with any radical 
reform. Another correspondent of the Zimes, who recognizes our 
growing dependence on foreign supplies, finds the remedy im- 
practicable, and points to substitutes,—as phosphorus obtained 
from bone earth, diverting from the manufacture of matches the 
necessary element to feed the land. Moreover, we are exhorted 
to other savings a la Chinoise. 

**Let it be impressed on every man, woman, and child, that every straw 
and potato rind, every piece of horn and scrap of hair, every old shoe, dead 
dog and cat, and, in fact, every animal and vegetable substance whatever 
has a money value, and can be made to fetch money, and a great step will 
have been made towards the removal of what must at present be regarded as 
a national evil, while without this popular appreciation of the importance 
of the subject little good, it is to be feared, will be accomplished.” 

This would make the nation dependent on cares like those of 
the Paris chiffonnier or the Scotch beggarwoman. But és the 
difficulty insurmountable? For our part we do not believe in the 


| insurmountableness of any difliculty dependent purely on con- 


struction and arrangement. On the contrary, in the present case, 
we believe that a construction perfectly compatible with the objects 
of Liebig and Mechi might be rendered more conducive to com- 
fort, health, and economy than the existing plan. The present 
plan violates the rules of mechanical and economical fitness, at 
every stage. We start wrong from the very first. We provide 
an apparatus to dilute with water what ought not to be so di- 
luted ; we provide long subterranean brick channels for the con- 


| veyance of inert refuse, which we attempt in the rudest way to 


push along by immense streams of water ; and we finally lodge it 
in rivers which we ought to keep pure. We now propose to re- 
form only that last stage ; and it we ask why, we are told that 
the existing construction of our houses precludes any more eco- 
nomical plan, and that in fact, by that construction, the ingre- 
dient of agricultural wealth is predestined to the German Ocean. 

The reply is a confession of mechanical stolidity libellous to 
British intelligence in this advanced age. We admit that the 
proposed improvements have not, yet, been perfect in their adap- 
tation to the requirement. The proposals for consolidation, or 
for tubular drainage, are open to objections on the score of atmo- 
spheric contamination ; and the reformers have not yet effectually 
examined the false principle of construction which is the wrong 
starting point. But we believe that a very short cut indeed 
might be taken to settle that difficulty. Our own paper has re- 
peatedly contained evidences of the activity and resources of in- 
ventive genius amongst us. The requirements in the present case 
are very distinct, and are to be met by nothing but plain me- 
chanical invention. Why does not some public body—the Board 
of Health, or the Society of Arts—offer prizes to the mechanicians 
of the country who may send in models of new apparatus. We 
venture to anticipate that by that step the difficulty would be met 
within a year, 
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“BOAT PLATES.” 
Tur statement of facts which we made last week in the paper 
entitled “‘ The Mistress of the Storm” has attracted a practical 
attention among some of our readers, and we have had evi- 
dence of the interest felt in the subject. Our aim is not to 
east “ censure” —— any,—usually a very idle dalliance with 
the past,—but to show that if the evil has been proved, the re- 
medy exists, and is well known. We had, indeed, in no way 
exhausted the subject, as the readers of Mr. O’Dowd’s report on 
the loss of the Royal Charter will most certainly find ; but we 
will at once refer to another side of the question. 

We have in our eye iron works which possess an European 
fame. We have no desire to promote individual interests in com- 

tition with other interests, and therefore we mention no names ; 
only fearing that we may have indicated the firm already, vague 
as our description is, At these works there was an extensive 
manufacture of plates for iron ships and rivets. Many years since 
a great portion of the plates and rivets employed in the construc- 
tion of an iron steamer were supplied by this firm. We are not 
going to “praise” this ship, praise being usually quite as idle an 
industry as censure: it has been a slow sailer, but it has stood a 
test which has proved fatal to other ships that have had a more 
brilliant repute. It has buffeted heavy gales,—storms severe 
indeed,—and has proved “ as strong as iron.” Of late years the 
transactions of the same firm in ship plates have been much more 
limited or have sunk to nothing, and for the most tangible of rea- 


sons. The partners would not allow iron below a certain quality | 


to leave their works, and of course that iron would not be sold at 
a price below a certain rate. Ship-builders were firm about the 
price ; they were not so particular about the quality. 

The firm in question, however, continued to meet a considerable 
trade in iron for rivets, ship-builders still deeming it advisable 
to put at least good rivets into their vessels. If the metal of the 
plates were not warranted, at least let the rivets hold firmly, so 
as to prevent loosening and jarring. At last, however, ship- 
builders discovered that this too was a prejudice. Few orders 
were issued for rivet-iron, and more orders for iron of the same 
size, but not of rivet quality,—though it was quite obvious for 
what purpose the metal was to be used. It was used. The con- 
sequence was inevitable: the heads will not stand ; they either 
break off, or gradually decay with the action of the bilge-water. 

We now turn to another case. A firm held a large contract for 
the manufacture of engines. Plates were purchased, of the best 
quality,—but they were only for a pard of the boilers,—the under 

Now the perfect quality of iron used for boilers has 





| variations. 


Carmagnole is danced by a grotesque mob ; incarcerated aristocrats shout 
“Vive le Roi” from their dungeons; and in the last scene, the veritable 
guillotine rises big with its ghastly magnificence, while a victim stands upon 
its platform. Indeed such zeal be been displayed to give the realities of 
the Reign of Terror, that on Thursday night we almost feared that Mr. 
Webster, in the plenitude of his managerial ardour, would allow himself 
to be decapitated in good earnest. The fall of the curtain, however, pre- 
eeded the fall of the knife, and Mr. Webster's head is still upon his 
shoulders, 

Although the business of the piece is somewhat complicated, the out- 
line of the story is exceedingly simple. Robert Landry, a young sculp- 
tor, being the rival of Count de St. Valerie in the affections of a girl 
named Catherine Duval, is confined in the Bastille through the machina- 
tions of the Count’s friend, the Abbé Latour, and is not released till 
eighteen years afterwards, when the capture of the prison takes place. 
The Count, who has married Catherine, has died in the meanwhile, but 
he has left a son, on whom, as well as on the Abbé Latour, Robert in- 
tends to wreak his vengeance. Endowed with great power under the 
Republic, Robert holds both victims in his grasp as imprisoned aristo-- 
erats, but he frees the Abbé in order to kill him by a sword-thrust in 
single combat. As for the young Count, Robert hears by accident that 
his father had nothing to do with the incarceration in the Bastille, and, 
stimulated by his awakened love for Catherine, who incessantly implores 
his mercy, determines to save his life. This desirable end can only be 
attained by a substitution of himself for the condemned aristocrat; but 
the magnanimous Robert does not flinch from the desperate expedient. 
He furnishes the prisoner's mother with a passport, which will take her 
and her son across the frontier, and mounting one of the fatal tumbrils, 
rides to the guillotine, where he falls a willing sacrifice. 

Mr. Webster, who acts Robert Landry, has a part quite his own way— 
a character whose mortal phases are to be depicted through many 
First he is the frank warm-hearted young man, happy in his 
love, and with the world before him, then he is a scarcely human 


| creature, whose faculties have been benumbed by long imprisonment, 
| and who can only be awakened by slow degrees to a state of conscious- 


ness ; then, as the Republican President, he is the man of “ dead heart,” 
and scarcely moveable features, rigid in the performance of his duties, 
and relentless in his schemes of vengeance ; lastly, he is again endowed 
with the feelings of his youth, an enthusiast prepared for martyrdom. 
By his side, almost throughout the piece, is Mrs. Mellon, as the mother, 
whose feelings are ever in a state of tension, taxing to the utmost the 
powers of the actress, which, however, prove admirably equal to the 
onerous task imposed upon them. Mr. David Fisher reveals a new 
talent by his performance of the polished villain, the Abbé Latour. 

Our readers will probably be surprised to learn that the brief story we 
have narrated occupied four hours in representation. Its length, in dra- 


| matic form, arises partly from its implication with the events of the Revo- 


rtion. 
foen a matter of boastful comparison with the inferior quality of | 


boat plates; but in this case we find the price offered for the 


whole had been so “cut down” that it would not suffice to secure | 


the best quality all over the boiler. In this case, the stinting 


was the more remarkable since the purchaser is notoriously in | ( - 
' on Déinorah, has been converted into another novelty for the Adelphi. 


possession of vast means ; and most likely the motive can be 
traced to nothing worse, or better, than a mechanically literal 
notion of ‘being economical” and ‘reducing expenditure.” 
We have had mysterious boiler explosions both on shore and 
afloat: here we detect, not without having suspected it, one cause 
of fatal weakness. 

Itis all done in the blind competition to “reduce” expendi- 
ture, cost, prices, fares; but as usual, excess defeats itself. An 
accident sweeps away savings ; discredit at last snatches away 
the business of the contractor who seemed so successful in the 


lution, and the consequent employment of subordinate masses, who have 
an action of their own ; partly from a tendency to prolixity in the author. 
This tendency he should check, as the only obstacle that can stand in 
the way of a broad popularity. If some of his situations may be traced 
to the Chevalier de la Maison Rouge, the construction of the play is his 
own; and he may, therefore, attain unusual prominence in an age of 
almost universal translation. 

A ridiculous little piece, produced at the Palais Royal as a burlesque 


The shadow dance of Mr. Toole, as a country manager, who having no 
prima donna is obliged to play Dinorah himself, is the chief feature of 


| the trifling pleasantry. 


competition of tenders ; a riskful “ fast” style of furnishing lines | 


of navigation has to be paid in underwriting, or worse; and the 
cheap quick passage which was bringing keen-sighted and impa- 
tient travellers back to friends and country, ends, not at the fireside 
of home, but in the cold relentless waters that chafe the rocks of 
Moelfra. See how literally this is done. Half of the bullion re- 
covered goes to the underwriters,—the other half, less the gold 
dust washed way, goes to the owners. And the passenger that 
was to have been a few weeks back in the longing arms of 


family affection, lies tangled in the unyielding iron to meet the | 


groping hands of the callous diver. 
Che Cheatres. 


A new drama, from the pen of Mr. Watts Phillips, which was produced 
on Thursday last, brings the New Adelphi Theatre into a prominence 
which has not Meee to it since the first night of its opening. The 
strength of the cast, the attention bestowed on the scenery and groups— 
in a word, the whole manner of its production—show that the manager 
has resolved to obtain a decided success, and his exertions have been 
well rewarded. Indeed, many years have elapsed since there has been 
80 great a triumph achieved in the department of melodrama. The 

Heart, as it is called, is a work on a huge scale, and it will be 
largely talked about. This is the sort of thing which is wanted at the 
Adelphi, where people are not to be satisfied with elegant trifles, which 

forget as soon as they quit the house. The Adelphi ought to be 
always conspicuous,—always full in the view of the general public,— 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, it will be in this desirable predica- 
ment through the production of the Dead Heart. 
_ The action of the play extends over a period of several years, beginning 
in 1771 when the coming Revolution was heralded by popular murmurs, 
and ending in 1794 when the Reign of Terror was at its height. Nor is 
the great political tempest merely introduced for the sake of effecting the 
collisions n to the story, as Guclf and Ghibelline squabbles are 
employed to occasion the sorrows of Romeo and Juliet. e piece not 
only relates to personages sup to be implicated in the Revolution, 
but is about the Revolution itself, the grim features of which are con- 
stantly before the audience. The Bastille is taken upon the stage; the 











At the St. James’s Theatre, a posthumous comedy written by the late 
Mr. James Kenny, and reduced from five acts to three by his son, has 
been brought out with good success. It is called Living for Appearances, 
and depicts with somewhat old-fashioned grace the sufferings and in- 
firmities of a middle-aged married couple, played by Mr. Leigh Murray 
and Mrs. Frank Matthews, whose love of ostentation is not regulated by 
considerations of income. 

The burlesque of Romeo and Juliet at the Strand Theatre, which is the 
work of Mr. Halliday, is of coarser texture than the compositions of Mr, 
Byron, who has generally supplied the house with its principal commo- 
dities. Moreover, people are awakening to the notion that in the bur- 
lesqueing of Shakespeare there is something irreverent and improper,— 
from which notion we do not in the least dissent, though we commise- 
rate Mr. Halliday’s fate in being condemned for sins, which have been 
committed by a long train of uncensured predecessors. He may console 
himself with the example of Louis XVI., which will remind him that it 
is not always the worst man who is hardest hit, when a reaction against 
old abuses takes place. Let it not be imagined, however, that Romeo and 
Juliet is anything like a failure in the eyes of the public. Played with 
immense spirit and produced in most liberal style, it delights all behold- 
ers, who simply wish to be amused. Its only foes are the critics. — 

At the Surrey Theatre the record of the Duke of Alva’s rule in the 
Netherlands has been sublimed into absolute fable, that Mr. Creswick 
may represent an imaginary scion of a real stock named Robert Van 
Artevelde, who fosters Flemish rebellion while employed in the Spanish 
service, and thus obtains for the piece of which he is the hero the title of 
The Patriot Spy. Mr. Shepherd, the other lessee of the theatre, plays 
the mulatto, Crichton, in an English version of Le Chevalier St. George, 
which is called First Love, or the Slave Brother, ’ ‘ 

Altogether there is a goodly list of novelties, and we are still promised 
a new comedietta at the Olympic and a new burlesque at the St. James's, 
as likely to be brought out within the next few days. Medea, too, has 
been revived at the Olympic, with Mr. Robson in his celebrated cha- 
racter. 


Wusic. 

Miss Louisa Pyne, whose performance of Dinorah six times a week, 
ever since the opening of the Covent Garden English Opera, would have 
broken down a singer of less robust health and energy of spirit, has at 
length obtained some relief by the uction, this week, of an English 
version of the Trovatore, in which she did not appear. Something better 
might have been found than this hackneyed opera, of which, one would 
think, the public have already had more than enough. Nevertheless it 
drew a good house on Monday, and, being respectably performed, was 
well received. Miss Parepa ap’ to great advantage in the character 
of Leonora. This young lady is an accomplished singer, and—though 
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her figure is somewhat inclined to embonpoint—an intelligent and pleas- 
ing actress. Mr. Haigh was rather feeble as Manrico, but he has a sweet 
voice, and sang with refinement. The character of the gipsy Azucena, 
who is really the heroine of the piece, was quite beyond the powers of 
such a novice as Miss Pilling, whose fine contralto voice and excellent 
qualities as a singer are marred by her extreme stiffness and awkward- 
ness, of which she seems unable to get rid. In everything belonging to 
ensemble—chorus, orchestra, scenery, and decorations—the performance 
was admirable. 

On Tuesday Balfe’s Satanella, which “‘ran”’ for the greatest part of 
last season, was reproduced with renewed success—success far beyond its 
merit. It is not easy to account for the reception of an opera which as 
a drama is worthless, and as music is merely pretty. It would have 
been better to bring forward The Rose of Castille, a superior work in 
every respect. During the week Dinorah has had two performances, and 
in this way, we believe, it will continue to be given, till Vincent Wal- 
lace’s new opera of Lurline, (on the same legend of the Rhine which 
forms the subject of Mendelssohn’s unfinished and posthumous Lore/y,) 
is ready for production. 

There were two noticeable musical occurrences at Paris last week. 
The one was the revival at the Grand Opéra of Flotow’s romantic opera 
DT’ dame en peine, originally performed at that theatre in 1846. It is one 
of the happiest efforts of the author of Martha ; and our caterers for no- 
velty would do well to bring it on the Covent Garden boards, either in 
an Italian or an English dress. The other was the production, at the 
Théatre Lyrique, of a one-act comic opera called Mamzelle Pénclope, 
written by M. Boisseaux and composed by M. de Lajarte. It is exceed- 
ingly gay, amusing, and pretty, and is consequently mecting with great 
success. 

It appears, after all, that Mario and Grisi have not, as it was said 
they had, left Madrid in dudgeon. Mario has had an enthusiastic re- 
ception in the Zrovatore, and Grisi has by this time appeared in the 
Huguenots. The insults offered to her are understood to have proceeded 
from a mere hostile clique, with which the public at large had nothing 
to do. 

Luigi Ricci, the Italian composer, has become insane, and is now 
confined in a private lunatic asylum at Prague. 

Weber’s Oberon, his last chef-d’ceuvre, which, though written for and 
produced in London, is quite forgotten among us, receives more worthy 
treatment in Germany. It has just been got up at Munich with great 
splendour, and at a cost of above 6000 florins. 





[For Booxs and Arts see the accompanying Supplement. ] 


BIRTHS. 
On the 2d of November, at Milliken, Renfrewshire, Lady Milliken Napier, of a 


daughter. 
On the 3d, at St, Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, the Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, of a 


son. 

On the 3d, at No. 58, Queen Street, Edinburgh, the Wife of James R. Ballantyne, 
Principal of the Government College at Benares, of a son. 

On the Sth, at 26, Brunswick Place, Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. 
daughter. 

On the 5th, at the Limes, Horsham, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Henley, of a daughter, 

On the 5th, at 42, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Lady Stirling, of Glorat and Renton, 
of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. William Lowther, of 
a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Christ’s College Lodge, Cambridge, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
mell, Master of Christ’s College, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at 164, Piccadilly, the Lady Margaret Beaumont, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Bruntsfield House, Edinburgh, the Lady Binning, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Brackley, the Hon. Mrs. Harvie Farquhar, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at 13, South Audley Street, the Wife of Captain Labalmondiére, of a 
son, 


Philips, of a 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d of November, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Edinburgh, Edward O. Douglas, Esq., son of the late Henry A. Douglas, 
Esq., third brother of Charles, fifth Marquis of Queensberry, to Hannah Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir John Scott Douglas, Bart., of Springwood Park. 

On the 3d, at Boxley, Kent, Franejs Oliver Barker, Esq., M.D., of her Majesty’s 
Third (the Buffs) Regiment, and seeond sonof the late Richard Barker, Esq., M.D., 
of Dublin, and of Stirling, in the county of Meath, to Louisa Ann, second daughter 
of James Espinasse, Esq., of Boxley Lodge, Recorder of Rochester, and one of the 
Judges of the County Court of Kent. 

On the 5th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Mr. Stephen Court, of 24, Old Bond 
Street, to Fanny Lucretia, only daughter of William Séhimann, Esq., and Niece of 
the late Baronets Sir William and Sir Page Dick. 

On the 5th, at All Saints Church, Knightsbridge, by the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
William Vernon Harcourt, to Marie Thérése Lister, daughter of the late Thomas 
H. Lister and Lady Theresa Lewis. 

On the 8th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Edward Maxwell Brownlow, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Rev, John Brownlow, to Charlotte Anne, youngest daughter 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.H. 

On the 8th, at Amesbury, Cosmo Duff Gordon, Esq., youngest son of the late Sir 
William Duff Gordon, Bart.,to Anna Maria, youngest daughter of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart. 

On the 10th, at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, Lucius Bentinck, Viscount 
Falkland, to Elizabeth Catherine, Duchess of St. Alban’s. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th of May, at Rome, Colonel Henry Stisted, in his seventy-third year. 
He was the chief promoter and subscriber to the English chapel, clergyman’s 
house, and cemetery at the Baths of Lucca. 

On the 29th of October, in London, suddenly, of apoplexy, John Thomas Crowe, 
Esq., aged forty-four, eldest son of John Rice Crowe, Esq., Consul General of 
Christiania, Norway. 

On the 30th, at the Rectory, Puttenham, Surrey, in his sixty-eighth year, the 
_ Thomas Watkin Richards, fourth son of the late Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

On the 3lst, at Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, ViceA-dmiral James Pringle, of Tor- 
woodlee. 

On the Ist of November, at 8, Royal Crescent, Brighton, Margaret Eleanor, Wife 
of Lieut.-Colonel Charles Purvis, of Darsham House, Suffolk, in her eighty-first 

ear. 

? On the Ist, at Paris, aged thirty-four, Edward Coterill Scholefield, Esq., son of 
the late Joshua Scholefield, Esq., ALP. 

On the 2d, at St. Leonard’s, Exeter, of disease of the heart, Mary Anne, the beloved 
wife of Lieut.-Col. J. C. Harrison, late commanding Royal Welsh: Fusiliers. 

On the 3d, at his residence, 14, Great Marlborough Street, Mr. Joseph Cockin 
Lowell, of the firm of Barthés and Lowell, in his sixty-seventh year. 

On the 5th, at Brighton, Georgiana Maria, the Dowager Lady de Tabley. 

On the 6th, at Breadsall Priory, near Derby, Sir Francis end Darwin, Kt., 
M.D., in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Ox the 6th, at 8, = Crescent, Brighton, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Purvis, of Dar- 
sham House, Suffolk, formerly of First (Royal) Dragoons, in his eighty-third year. 

On the 7th, at Goldsbro’ Hall, Yorkshire, Louisa, Countess Dowager of Hare- 
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BuBN, and James Lizwettyy Wuuirs, Cheapside, and Martin Jeune and Co., 


» merchants, 
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Scotch Sequestrations.—Laine, Glasgow, watchmaker—WeELcuMAN, 

commission-agent—M‘ DoveGa.t, Glasgow, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER ll. 

Bankrupts—James Wycurntey, Adderbury, Oxon, malster—WituuaMm Cry. 
LINGFoRD, Gerard Street, Soho, woollen-draper—Epwarp Gisson, Brook’s Mews 
Brook Street, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park Gardens, job-master—Joun Jeygs. 
Northampton, seedsman—Roserr Oakiry Witxnss, Appledram, Sussex, corn- 
dealer — Tuomas ALLEN, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-factor — Witty 
Knapron, York, iron-founder—Grorce Henny Epwarps, Birmingham, victualler 
—Marruew Grorce Wuirr, picture-dealer, St. George’s Hotel, Strand. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd, Monday.) Tuesday. Wednes. 


Glasgow, 





Thurs. | Friday, 
————| 



















' | 
3 per Cent CONMSOls.sscesssereeeeees| 96} | 963 6, | 968 | 
Ditto fur Account ...... 96g 96g —— | 96% | 
3 per Cents Reduced | 949 954 95. 942 | 
New 3 per Cents 95 95 943 95 
Long Annuities | —_ —|— | 
Annuities 1885 .... _— —_ | — | — | 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 227. «| #227 —- j 
India Stock, 10, perCent ..... 225 225 225 | | 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem... | 31 30 29 ~«C| 
Exchequer Bonds, 185 ......... |~— | — | 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .........eee0e {ilpm. | 1 i—_ | 2 i 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 




















(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian . tj -— French ...ccccces --4)p.Ct.) —-— 
Belgian . | 97 Mexican . = 223 
Ditto.... —<_ Peruvian . 4i— | of 
Brazilian ....... | 1013 Portuguese 3t — | 45} 
buenos Ayres | —_— Russian ...+.+++- tt — | 1104 
Chilian ....... —_— Sardinian . 5 — 86 
Danish .. ed Spanish ......++++ ccoccesd = 44g 
Ditto... .—_— Ditto New Deferred . st.— 32 
Dutch | 66 | Ditto Passive .......eeeeeeres eee = 
Ditto... | 1003 | Turkish.... s=— 73} 
French (— WemOSREA ..ccccccccsceses 23— | 23} 
SHARES. 


Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
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{ 
Bristoland Exeter. ....ssee++ ++] 1003 Australasian ......- se eeeneeeens 824 
Caledonian.........000 eee] 924 British North American ee —— 
Chesterand Holyhead . +] doy a aseatinon eeeeeeeees . A 
Eastern Counties........+ eel 56 Solomial .....ceereeeees 35 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......+. 79 Commercial of London ... i—= 
Glasgow and South-Western... ae Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd im 
C . 102 London. 
Great South. and West. | 108% penton : ge 4 31 
Great Western.........0e-eeee+] 653 ondon Chrtd. Bnk. 22 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 963 | London Joint Stock Sk 
Lancaster and Carlisle.... -| 197 London and Westminster 534 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast} 112} } National Bank .....+++++. -—— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 65} | National Provincial — 
London and North-Western.... 96 | New South Wales. | 55 
London and South-Western... -| 953 } l | 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. | 35} | Ottoman .seceeseeeeee 7 
Midland . | 106g | —- 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)! 52} | _ 
North British........ see teeeees | 59} ini ‘i 50 
North-Eastern—Berwick, . 903 Union of London.. . 284 
North-Eastern—York.......... | 754 } Unity... coccccccceccccvcccvesecs —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 34) Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ....+0.e+eeeee> —_ East and West India .......+++. 118 
Scottish Midland ee (—“—€, LOndON ....seeeeeeee +| 65 
South Eastern and Dover.. | 77 St. Katherine ° 78h 
Eastern of France -— Victorle .occccccccscseccccccces lod 
Kast Indian..... | 1003 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbou Australian Agricultural... 31 
Grand Trunk of Canada.. an 384 British American Land. ° — 
Great Indian Peninsular ,,.. -| 9Ry Canada ......+. eeercece +, 10 
Great Western of Canada ....) 133 Crystal Palace ..... ° 1 
Paris and Lyons ...5.++ese00: -— Electric Telegraph .. 105 
Mings— | General Steam oocces -—— 
Australian. .cccccseecereereeees| London Discount .. . 3y 
Brazilian Imperial.... | National Discount..........+.++ 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey | 133 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. | 783 
Cobre Copper... | 49 — oe wccccccees oveel - 





Rhymney [ron,. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. ‘ 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 22, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 9th day of November 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued ..cececeeseeeeee£30,692,905 Government Debt......... 





++ +£11,015,100 





Other Securities........ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . - 16,217,905 
Silver Bullion,...... ecccceces =- 


£30,692,905 


£30,692,905 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital. .......+£14,553,000 | Government Securities(inclu 
ee 3,175,269 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £10,875,157 








Rest ...csccccccerece eee 2 
Public Deposits’ eos 6,097,259 Other Securities...... 18,649,373 
Other Deposits ....0.-eeeee- 14,311,201 Weekes. ccaceccceesses ++ 8,888,430 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 888,494 | Goldand Silver Coin........+ 612,263 





£38 ,025,228 | £39 025,223 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div. Acct. 































BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 reer, a ane = > - a : . 
Mexican Dollars .....s+eeecee + © 5 13 | Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 2415 0 
Silver ia Bars, Standard........ 0 5 2 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0... 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Noy. 11. 

6 8. s. &. s. . 4. 
Wheat,R.O. 40to45 Fine ...... 46 to 48 Fine..... + 65to 68 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
Fine ...... 45—47 | Foreign,R. 3 : Oats, Feed.. 18—20 
Red, New. 36 —42 Fine .... 21— 23 

Fine ...... 43—45 Poland ... 2 
White Old 43—47 Barley.. Fine .... 24—26 
Tine ...... 47—50 Malting Beans, Ticks 33 — 37 Potato.... 24—27 
New...... 38—45 Malt, Ord. Harrow... 39—46 Fine.... 27—28 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending Nov. 5 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 










Wheat ..... 42s. 9d. | Rye 30s. 2d.) Wheat.... 428. 7d, | Rye ....+++ 29s. 10d, 
. 39°C38 Barley.... 35 8 | Beans. +. 39 2 
| Oats......21 3 1 Pens..... 1.38) 





| PROVISIONS. 
.| Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
Carlow, 5i. 8s. to 6/. 0s, per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish ...........per cwt. 608. — 638. 
ccoves OO 








na > 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... Cheese, Cheshire, — 82 
American .......per barrel 26 — 27 Derby, pale ......+-+++ 70 — 72 
Canadian 26 — 27 Hams, York ....-.++.++ eccccccoce 86 — 96 


Bread, 5ja. to Tia. the tiv. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 7s. 0d. to 9s. 6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 










Nswoatt ann LeaDENRALL.* CaTTLe MARKBT.” Hap oy Carrie at THB 
«. d. q . a. a a da. CATTLA-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 O0to3 + Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 44- 5 2/| Beasts, 5,360 ..... 1,386 
Veal... 3 O0—3 44—4 8-5 | Sheep ..22,820 6, 
Pork... 3 O0—4 42—-44-4 Caives.. 168 230 
Lamb. 0 0—0 0—0 0 .... 0 O— 0 O-— 0 Pigs... 460..... Ue 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smirurierp. WHITECHAPEL. ComMBERLAND. 
70s. CO 758. ncccccrecee 788. to 5. 60s. to 88s 
55 40 — 6 co — 7 
-— o— 0 
95 95 — 105 93 — 105 
27 286=— 33 31 — 33 
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R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS 
M NOW OPEN every night (but Saturday) at 8 o'clock, 
and TvrespaY and Sarvapay afternoons at 3 o'clock. Stalls 
3s., which can be taken at the Box-oftice, Egyptian Hall, 
daily from 11 till 5; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, ls 


———_—-~ = ’ To > 
IRMINGHAM CATTLE and 
] pOULTRY SHOW.—The ELEVENTH GREAT AN 
NUAL EXHIBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, ROOTS, 
DOMESTIC POULTRY, and PIGEONS, will be held in 
BINGLEY HALL, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 28th, 29th, and 30th of November, and the 
Ist of December. Admission, on Monday, the PRIVATE 
VIEW, Five Shillings ; on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, One > hilli . 
ENSON’S 
“ Perfection of mechanism."’"—Morning Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson's Itivsrrarep Warten 
PAMruLers, Watches sent to all partsof the 


post 




















33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C 


YAST INDIA ARMY AND GENERAL 
v AGENCY.—Messts. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
beg to announce that they undertake to execute Orders of 
every description transmitted to them by Regimental Messes 
Officers, Members of the Civil Service and Residents in 
AGENTS in ENGLAND for 












India, and generally to act as 
the receipt and remittance of pay, pensions, & aeenen 
trusted to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. will b« 
promptly, care fully, and judi ly executed. No commis 


sion charged on orders accompanied by a remittanc: 5, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London 


W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
le ©6wwarehouses, 66 and G7, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 

Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle 
men's home use, Viz. naval and military uniforms 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmansh 
hosiery, gloves, ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich 
| YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of t unty Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany S e¢ Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dubiin; and 10 from Kingstown, wher 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., tand their passengers 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Ter 2. 28. to 3/. 3s. per 
week 


SQDPANT OD wa rpNW . 
SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known on'y to H. Barepennaca. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Pric*, 2°. 6d. 3 pint, 4s. éd. 4 pint, 
8. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157e, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
XI USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anp rrowocncep ny HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS ro vz 








embracing 





on th 











ns— 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOr ASK For 
GLENFIELD FATENT STARCH, 
SEF THAT ¥ ET IT 


as inferior kinds are often substituted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢ 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 





TRADE MARK. 


] ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 

and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 

INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, ‘‘ This is superior to any thing of the 
kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on cach Packets 4,8, and l6oz 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted. from 
family grecers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; » Market Street, Manchester; 
Ironmonger Lane, London 

*DNITIT + 1 ; 
URNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Buy COMPI E FURNISHING 

GUIDES, Illustrated by ,and post 

free, of P. and S. Beyrevs, City Warchouses, 91, 

93, and 95, City Road. Country Orders delivered free to any 

part of the kir nd exchanged if not approved. In- 

spection invite e the 15/. Rese wood or Waln Draw 
ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brussels Carpets, 2s. 34d 
per yard 









rratis 










RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATE 
are ‘ r +1 Le _ 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER T 
isallowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen te 
be the most effective invention in the curative tre: nt of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 8. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, la. 
A Double Truss, 31s. . 42s,, and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42°. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Picc adilly 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
- &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


rAY r 21 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

. — Consumption is almost invariably preceded by great 
debility, cough, loss of appetite, and flushes. The allevi 
ative and tonic influence of Holloway’s invaluable remedies 
operates like a charm in subduing these formidable symp- 
toms. A course of these purifying Pills should, at once, be 
commenced; and at the same time Holloway's Ointment 
should be briskly rubbed at least twiee a day over the baek 
and chest. The Ointment is more effective when used after 
Sponging with warm brine and well drying. The conjoint 
effeet of this treatment is marvellous: a change for the 
better is observed within a week, and the improvement 
steadily progresses. The appetite returns, the shortness of 
a ceases, and the harassing cough soon vanishes alto 

r. 

























World, free per 
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WQALE of HARNESS, SERGE CUT- 
‘ TINGS, FILES, BLANKETS, LEAD ASHES, LEAD 
and ANTIMONY, INDIARUBBER, WOOD, IRON, TIN, 
BOAT, and OLD STORES. By Order of the Secretary of 
State for War ; : 

to be SOLD, by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, on Monday, the 4th of November,1859, 


at Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon precisely, the following 
STORES :—Harness, Serge Cuttings, Blankets, Piles, Lead 
Ashes, Lead and Antimony, Miscellancous Stores, ladia- 
rubber, Boat Staves, Iron, Wood, & 

May be viewed from Ten to One o'clock, and from Two 


to Five o'clock on the three working days previous to the 
Sale, and Catalogues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall ; 
at the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 


QoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kJ COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 


Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
andalso the other Australian Colonies, through the Com 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


Lond m, November 1, 1859 = 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 
STREET, DUBLIN 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of P. ument. 
18599 








New Assurances during the past year ....... 
Yielding in New Premiums oeseccsese ee 
Protit realized since the last septennial in- } 
VOSTIZATION ....0. eee eeee . ecescocee ) 
Bonns declared of 1. 5s. per cent per annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 3Ist 1553. 
Fire Premiums received in 1858.........++++ £31,545 16 5 
LONDON BOARD 
Sir Peren Lavair, Alderman, Ch m 
Jouw TL. Guennie, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
William Borradaile, Esq | Archibald Cockburn, Esq 
John Connell, Esq Peter Northall Laurie, Esq 
C.J. Knowles, Esq. QC ; P. J.T. Pearse, Esq 
Atexanper Dos Esq., Lancaster Place, Svlicitor 
Banker nion Bank of London 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, & nay be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretary 


EIGH HUN T.—A LECTURE, 
4 by Mr. COLMAN BURROUGHS, who will b 
receive engagements for delivering it, after the Ist 
Address 3, Truro Street, Haverstock Hil 


DOWN 


Also 





ary next 


doa, N.W 


iI EAL and SONS’ 
QUILTS 


from One Gu 


EIDER 
wa to Ten Guineas 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, f 1 Se. f to 24 List of Prices 
and Sizes sent free by post. HEAL and NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICE 
LIST OF BEDDING also sent post fre , Tottenham 
Court Road, W 


SENDERS, ST 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
PI 


SONS 


} 
— 1% 





above are 
WILLIAM 8. 
contain such an as 
RANGES, CHIMNEY 
S, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY, 


either for variety, 
s of workmanship 





aunot be approached clsewhere, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitenc 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two s« 
15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Feaders, with standards, 7s. to 

5I. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. l5s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich or 
moln ornaments, from 5s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
l/. Ss. to 80/.; Pire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set te 4/. 4s 
The BURTON and ali other PATENT STOVES 


radiating hearth-plates 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 


—WILLIAM 8 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 

tinguished in this cov 
Bedsteads, from, 
Shower Baths, from 

Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... 

All other kinds at the 
Pure Colza Oil ........ *- 


| ISH-COVERS 


s of bars, 





with 





12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each 
i cit 8s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 
6s. Od. to Tl. 7s. cach 
same rate 

seteeeee 4s. per gallon 


HOT-WATER 





AND 











DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns in Dish-covers, 
és 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, l2s. 3d. to 27s. Od. the set of 
six; clegant modern patterns, 35s. 6¢. to 62s. 6d. the set; 
Kiritannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
3/. Lis. to 6/. Ss. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 167. 10s. the 
set; Block Tin Hot water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s 
to 30*.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77 Electro-plated on 


Nickel, fall size. 11/, Ls 


\ TILLTAM §, 


FURNISHING 


GENERAL 


CATALOGUE 


BURTON’S 


IRON MONGERY 


may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
} of 4 Illustrations of his imited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Piate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieees, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, CGaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery. Baths 











and Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Bedroom Furniture Prices and 
Pians of the Sixteen large 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la, ; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place, London.— 
DR 
Kwiqht of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOTT, 
NECRALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING ,AND ALL SCROPULOUS APFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Poreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of cavil 
the fact that po invalid can possibly realize the full benefits 
of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. de Jongh’'s cele- 
brated pure Light-Brown Oil 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great 

&c., &e. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so im 
pressed am I with its superiority that I invariably prescribe 
it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine artic and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the effica of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.” —_—_ 

Sold oncy in Iereniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. or Jowon's stamp 
and signature, WITHOCT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIDLY BE 
auncine, by respectable Chemists. 

Soie Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C 
*.° 4 Pamphlet on Cod Liver Oil, with cases Pp. 
Pree on application to Dr. de Jongh's Consignees 








astablished 1820. 


DE JONGHUS 


OIL, 








3q., M.D., 
»burg and Gotha, 
Northern Hospital, 














of cure, sen ret 


} 


| 
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ONAL D DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES 
Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 
Finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
Per Gallon. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel 





low spirit......+.se.e. Seereceresescoovecceoos 15s 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a much admired 
and delicious spirit.......... eerceesccesesecese Se 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age.... 20s. 
Two gallons and upwards of either of the above sent to 
any part, or sample forwarded for twelve stamps. Terms, 


Cash 
Order. 


Orders from the country must contain a Post-office 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand 


‘i E 
and COFF 
LIPS and CO.,, 


28 in England are to be obtained of PHTL- 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 









Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38, and ds.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 16d., and 4s. Pure Co s, Is., ls, 2d., 


a. 4 ls. 4ded., Ie and ls. 8d 
value of 40s. sent ¢ age-free to 
market town in England 
market prices 
of the City. 
YOAL.—The Three Pits Coal, nearly 
equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 19s. per ton. 
May be ordered of the keepers of most of the branch post- 
offices, or by letter of Messrs. PLIMSOLL and MOTHER- 
SILL, Coal Department, Great Northern Railway Station, 
King's Cross, N. 


_-, > ~ ' . . > 
Te E TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 

CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier info the 
whole houschold—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in town and country 


Tea and Coffee to the 
any railway station or 
A price current free. Sugars at 
All goods carriage-free within cight miles 














NOTICE, 
- an TO INDUCER A TRIAL OF 
Q Ot TH AFRICAN WINES, 
h at 20s. and 24s. per dozen, bottles included, 
The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 dozen per 
annum (“* Vide Beard of Trade Returns"), 

A CASE containing four samples, sealed and labelled, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 30 rostace svamrs, Viz, -— 

Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry 

Half pint bottle of best South African Port 

Half-pint bottle of best South African Madeira 

Hall pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 

Bottles and Case included 

COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon 

BEST GLN, full strength, lls. 3d. per gallon. 

Price lists free on application 
Address—-ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C 
Dw 7 LD > ; rr 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH,— 
i Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5, 









peor SALE,—The SPECTATOR NEWS- 

PAPER, from 1841 to 5th June 1858. Five 
Volumes half-bound in calf. For particulars apply per 
letter to E. P. E., 50, Post Office, Darlington. 








Now ready. 

[)" LA RUE and CO.’8 PATENT 
PLAYING CARDS, the New Patterns for the 

Season. ‘To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 


BULL'S LIBRARY 
FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVEL, RELIGION, POETRY, &c. 

Subscription, One Guinea a Year and upwards, 

The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard 
Literature in place of the mere light publications 
ordinarily supplied by Circulating Libraries. TP ro- 
spectuses sent post free on application; also a list of 
SURPLUS BOOKS, now offered for sale at greatly 
recueed prices, 
Bei.’s Lisrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, w. 








- Now ready, price Is. 
\ ARITIME STATES and MILITARY 
4 NAVIES. By Captain Sir Apo.trnvs Stabe, 
R.N., K.C.B. 

James Ripoway, Piceadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


\ MUSICAL PRESENT. —BRINLEY 
i R 
} 








ICHARDS’S RECOLLECTIONS of WALES. 

LSH AIP elegantly arranged for the pianos 
forte ; 12 Nos. complete, illustrated with a beautiful 
vignette, after a drawing by oe 7 and an 
historical preface. Ornamental boards, with vignette 
and gilt edges, 21s. The 12 Nos. separately, each 3s., 
viz.—Poor Mary Anne, The Ash Grove, the Rising of 
the Lark, March ofthe Men of Harlech, Of noble race 
was Shenkin, The Rising of the Sun, Lady Owen's De- 
light, New Year’s Eve, Margaret's Daughter, Be 
merry, but wise, The Lost Riband, and Sereh Hudol, 
Sweet Richard, and St. David's Day. 

London : Ronerr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street, W., Publishers to the Queen and the Emperor 
Napoleon ITT. 

ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 
Just published, price Is. free by post for fourteen 
stamps, 
GS 20ceD LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
NERVOUS FORCE: a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from rious enerva- 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases con ‘led from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Maxy, 39, Cornhill, and of all 
Booksellers, 
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Feap. 8vo 
EMARKS on 'the ‘DIFFERENCES in 
SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN 
DIFFERENT PERIODS of HIS LIFE. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
Now ready, in 4 vols. 4to. with Maps and Plans, 


gee of SEBASTOPOL : : Journal of the 

Operations of the Royal Engineers, Royal Artil- 

lery, and Royal Naval Brigade, 1854 and 1855. 

London: Loxeman, Green, Loneman, and Rone RTS. 
NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

This day, with Illustrations, feap. 4to. toned paper, 
extra cloth, ie sides and edges, cin 10s. 6d, 
ETRICAL TALES AND POEMS, 

By Samver Lover. 
a Hovtsron and Wricur, 65, Paternoster Row. 














“This day, fep. op. 8vo. beautifully Illustrated, price » 5s. 
ERMAN BALLADS. With an 
J English Translation. By A. Boyp. 
London : Hovrsrox and Wricur, 65, Pate ernoster Row. 


Just published, price 6d, ; st free 7d. 
[HE TRADES “AND ’ PROFESSIONS 
LICENSING BILL FOR INDIA, Speech of 
Joux Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, ata 
public meeting held at Madras, Sept. 22d, 1859. 
Also, by the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


PICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


** One of the most valuables mines of condensed in- 
formation yet opened to the public.”—Leader. 

“ Treated with large and vigorous common sense.” 
— Westminster Review. 

Ricuarpson Brorners, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Recently published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
HE FRIENDLY DISPUTANTS ; or, 

Future Punishment Reconsidered, By Avra, 

Author of “* Ashburn.” 

“* The book is so agreeably written that when once 
taken up it will not readily be laid down.”—Leicester 
Advertiser. 

Arravr Hatt, Viervs, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Price 3s. cloth ; or 3s. 6a. gilt\edges, 
HE MANUAL OF HERALDRY: 
being a Concise Description of the Several 
Terms used, and containing a Dictionary of every 
Designation in the Science. New Edition, Illustrated 
by 400 Engravings on Wood. 
Arruvr Hatt, Virrur, and Co, 25, 
“Second Edition, with 378 Engravings on Wood, fep. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE MICROSCOPE "AND ITS REVE- 
LATIONS. By W. B. Carrenrer, M.D., F.R.S. 
Joun Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington Street. 


UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXII. 
is just published, ConrTents: 
The Three Parliamentary Reform Bills. 
Farm Weeds. 
Strikes, and their Effect. 
New Zealand. 
The Order of Nature—Baden Powell. 
Orchard Houses. 
Geography of the Bible. 
Archite cture. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 
Jou Murray, Albemarle Street. 




















Paternoster Row. 








This d day is published, No. I. of 
yacmiiias ’S MAGAZINE 
Edited by Davip Masson. 
Price One Shilling.—ConTents : 
1. Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. 
By the Editor. 
2. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 
Introductory Words—Chapter 1. St. Am- 
brose’s College—2. A Row on the River—3. 
A Breakfast at Drysdale. 
Paper, Pen, and Ink. An Excursus in Tech- 
nology. By Professor George Wilson. 
. William Cobbett: A Rural Ride. By G, 8S. 
Venables and the late Henry Lushington, 
Moral Aspects of Mr. Tennyson's Idyll. By J 
M. Ludlow. 
Cheap Art. By F. G. Stephens. 
The Crisis of Italian Freedom, 
Lushington. 
. Colloquy of the Round Table. 
Macmit.an and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. 
By the Author of “* Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


By Witxre Cotums. 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 3 vols. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. 
By Mrs. Hastines Parxzr. $ vols. 

“* This tale is as interesting as it is fresh and truth- 
ful. Fashionable society an at 9 are described 
in its pages with great fidelity.”"—U. S. Mag. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
[Just ready. 


a2 9 * & 


By Franklin 





Also, ocanaiied. 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Leech. 
Price 5s. bound. Forming "the Seventh Volume of 
HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
Ag ZAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 
Hurst and Biacxerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Nearly ready, 


Post 8vo. 


SELF HELP. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
_____—_— JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. ‘ 





ROBERTSON’S LIFE OF BECKET. 


Nearly ready, 


With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


THOMAS BECKET, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: A BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES C, ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Author of “ History 
of the Christian Church.” 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE FATE OF FRANKLIN DISCOVERED. 
In the Press, 


With Map and Illustrations, Svo, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE STEAM 
YACHT FOX IN THE ARCTIC SEAS, 


And of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions 


By Captain M‘CLINTOCK, R.N. With an Introductory Preface, by Sir 
RODERICK MURC HISON, F.R.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 











Nearly ready, 
With 34 Illustrations, 16mo. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, 
DRAWN BY THEMSELVES, AND EXPLAINED BY A RESIDENT OF 
MANY YEARS IN CHINA, 
H. COBBOLD, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RAWLINSON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The Rey. R. 





Just ready, 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES 


OF THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, 


With Special Reference to the Doubts ana Discoveries of Modern 
Times. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1859. 


By Rey. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Translator of Herodotus. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. THOMSON’S NEW ZEALAND. 





Nearly ready, 


Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND, 


PAST AND PRESENT—SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. 
By ARTHUR 8. THOMSON, M.D., Surgeon-Major 58th Regiment. 


“* While these sheets are passing through the press we have had the ple asure of reading a new and admirable 
little work by this accomplished physician (Dr. Thomson), entitled the ‘ Story of New Zealand,’ His narrative 
is clear, concise, and comprehensive, and conveys a very complete and exact idea of the country, the climate, the 
natural history, "the we the language, &e. It is rare indeed to get so intelligent and satisfactory an account 
of any land.”— Quarterly Review, October, 1859 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW WORK BY MR. DARWIN. 
yearly ready, 


Post 8vo. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION ; 


Or, The Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., Author of “Journal of a Naturalist during @ 
Voyage Round the World.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSES. A. 


I. 
A NEW TALE, by the Rev. F. W. 
a AR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Author of ** Eric.’ [in preparation. 


Il. 


The CHURCH HISTORY of SCOT- 


LAND, from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era to the Present Century. By the Rev, JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM, Minister of Crieff. 2 vols. &vo. 
(in the Press. 





Ill. 


PALEONTOLOGY; or, a Systematic | 
Summary of Extinct Animals and their Geological | 
Relations. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Super- 
intendent of the Natural History De Pr artment in the 
British Museum, &c. 8vo, In the Press. 


IV. | 
Vol. XIX. of the ENCYCLOPZDIA | 


BRITANNICA; containing, amongst other impor- 
tant Articles, ROMANCE, revised and continued 
by W. Epmonpsrounr Avroun, Professor of Belles- 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh ; ROME 
and ROMAN HISTORY, by the Rev. CHARLES 
Meriva.e, B.D.; SANIT ARY SCIENCE, by Ep- 
wry Lankester, M.D., and Henny Lerurny, M.D., 
&e., Ke. Ato. (Nearly ready. 


Vv. 
The CHRISTMAS WEEK: a Christ- | 
| 


mas Story. By the Rev. Professor CHRISTMAS. 


vi. 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY. By THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, and Chemist te the High- 


land and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
(Jn the Press. 


vil. 


CLASS-BOOK of ENGLISH PROSE, 


comprehending Specimens of the most Distinguished 
Prose Writers, from Cuaverr to the Present Time, 
with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and 
Introductory Sketches of the History of English 
Literature. By ROBERT DEMAUS, M.A:, West 
End Academy, Aberdeen. 1l2mo. price ds. 6d.; also 
to be had in Two Parts, price 2s, 6d. each, 
[Now ready. 


vill, 


A COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH and 
SCOTCH LAWS, stating the Differences in all their 
Departments ; with a Dictionary of all Parallel 
Terms and Phrases. By J AMES PATERSON, 
M.A., of the Middle lemple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Joint-Author of a Practice of the Common Law, Xe. 

{in the Press. 


The PATHOLOGY par TREATMENT 
of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, By 
HUGHES BENNETT, M.D., Professor of the es 
stitute of Medicine in the I niversity of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 

(Nearly ready, 


xX. 
A New Edition of PLEAS for RAG- 


GED SCHOOLS, By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


XI. 


NEW EXEGESIS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE : Interpretation of his principal Charac- 
ters and Plays on the Principle of Races. Crown 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

XIt,. 


A New Edition (the 4th) of ERIC; 
or, Little by Little. A Tale of Roslyn School. By 
FRE DERIC W. FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 


XU, 


Rev. Dr. GUTHRIE’S CHRIST and 
the INHERITANCE of the SAINTS. Fourteenth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 


XIV. 


Rev. DR. GUTHRIE’S GOSPEL in 
EZEKIEL. Twenty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
[In the Press. 

XV. 


BOTANY and RELIGION; or, Illus- 


trations of the Works of God in the Structure, 

Functions, Arrangement, and Distribution of Plants. 
By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Botany in the U os of Edinburgh. Illustrated. 
}2mo. price 6s. 6d. 








& C, 


BLACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


1. For 13/. 2s. 6d., the Lrprary Eprrron, 
in 25 Octavo Volumes, extra cloth, and Ilus- 
trated with 204 splendid Steel Engravings by 
the most eminent Artists. Each Volume con- 
tains an entire Novel, printed in large excellent 
type. 


2. For 7/. 4s., the Eprrion of 1847, in 48 
handy Volumes, printed in large legible type, 
and containing 96 Illustrations. The only edi- 
tion which is uniform with the entire Series of 
Scott's Works. 


3. For 3/. 15s., the CABINET 
25 small Volumes, each containing 
Novel, with a Wood-cut Vignette. 


EpIrion, in 


an entire 


4, For 2/. 2s., the Peopie’s Eprrion, in 5 
large Volumes, with Portrait of Scott by Rar- 
BURN, engraved on Steel. Printed in double 
columns. 

at 4s. 6d. each 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, 


A New Ibivsrrarep Eprrion of Scort’s 
NOVELS, each Volume containing 30 Wood- 
cuts and 2 Steel Engravings. 


lhe following are a few of the Artists whose Drawings 
illustrate this Edition: 


Sir W. Allan, R.A, Rt. R. Mac Tan, A.R.S.A. 
W. Boxall, A.K.A. K. Meadows. 

H. K. Browne. W. Mulready, R.A. 

A. E. Chalon, R.A. G. 5. Newton, R.A. 

W.. Collins, R.A. J. Noel Paton, R.S.A, 

A. Cooper, R.A. D. Roberts, R.A, 

E. W. ne 2 A.R.A. | C, Stanfield, R.A. 

T. Creswick, R.A. M, Stanley, R.S.A, 


F, P. Stephanoff, 
F. Stone, A.R.A. 
Townsend, 
J. M. W. Turner, 
H. Warren, 
R. Westall. 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 


T. Duncan, R.A 
= _G. Fennell. 

P. Frith, R.A 
Joba Gilbert. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A 
RK. 8. Lauder, RSA, 
C. R, Leslie, R.A. 


R.A. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 


For 10s., the Peopie’s Eprrion, in 1 
Vol. Royal svo. with a Vignette from Turner. 
2. For 18s., the Abnorsrorp Eprrion, in 
1 Vol. Super-royal 8vo. with 26 Engravings from 
Turner, uniform with Byron's Works. 
3. For 24s. the Caprner Epirioy, in 6 
Vols. l2mo. with 12 Engravings from Turner, 
4. For 36s., the Avtnor’s Favourite 
EDITION, in 12 Vols. l2mo. with 24 Engravings 


from Turner. The only edition which contains 
* The Minstrelsy of the Border. 


In 4 Vols. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 
THE MINSTRELSY OF THE 
BORDER. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Consisting of the ANCIENT BALLADS of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER, many of which set fo music 
will be found in this edition. Illustrated by Turner, 


SCOTT'S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS. 


1. For 4/. 4s., the Avurnor’s FAavovurITE 
EDITION, in 28 Vols. 12mo. with 56 Engravings 
from Turner; and containing “* The Life of Na- 
poleon,” “ Tales of a Grandfather,” &e., &e. 


For 26s., the Propie’s Eprrron, in 3 
Vols. Royal 8vo. with Illustrations. 


The TALES OF A GRANDFATHER can be had 
separate, in3 Vols. 12mo. price 12s.; or in 1 Vol, royal 
Svo. price 6s, 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, BART. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. 


In 19 Vols. 12mo,. with 20 Engravings from Turner 
and others, price 30s,; or in 1 Vol. (Prorix’s Eprrion) 
Royal 8vo, price 10s, 


| 


| 


| and reflect on them. The 


Dr. 





I. 
WARDLAW'S SYSTEMATIC 


THEOLOGY : 

A Complete System of Polemic Divinity. Edi- 
ted by the Rev. J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A. In 
3 vols. demy 8vo. price 36s, 


* The student of theology should read these pages 
work cannot be too carn- 
estly commended to the attention of the intelligent 
layman who is desirous of mastering the rational and 
scriptural grounds of Evangelical truth.” 

British Quarterly Review. 


Il. 


A TREATISE on BIBLICAL CRITI- 
CISM: 


Exhibiting a Systematic View of that Science. 
By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. Demy 8vo. 
price 18s, 

Itt. 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE. 

By JOHN KITTO, D.D., Author of the 

**Cyclopwdia of Biblical Literature,” Ke. In 

1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 336 Engravings on 

Wood, price 10s, 6. 

This work is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religious public. To Parents, 
to Sunday-School Teachers, to Missionaries, and to 
all engaged, either statedly or occasionally, in the im- 
portant business of Biblic al Education, the volume is 
contidently recommended as the most valuable Com- 
pendium of Bible Knowledge for the people which has 
ever appeared in this country. 

IV. 

Dr. WARDLAW'S LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

By W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. Second Edi- 

tion. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 

v. 

LIFE in a RISEN SAVIOUR: 

Being Discourses on the Resurrection. By 

ROBERT 8. CANDLISH, D.D. Fifth Thou- 

sand. In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

“ These Discourses are undoubtedly far superior to 
the general run of sermons, in vigour of style, power 
of reasoning, and force, if it is not to be called felicity 
of illustration.” —Spectator. 

VI. 

The HISTORY of PALESTINE: from 
the Patriarchal Age to the Pre- 
sent Time. 

By JOUN KITTO, D.D., Author of “ Popular 

Dictionary of the Bible,”’ &e. Profusely illus- 

trated. Crown Svo. cloth plain, 6s. ; or cloth, 

gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
vu. 


The RELIGION of the HEART, 

As Exemplified in the Life and Writings of 

JOUN BOWDLER, late of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Barrister-at-law. Edited by CHARLES 

BOWDLER. Feap. 8vo. price 5s, 

* This work consists of a Biographical Sketch of 
John Bowdler, and Select Pieces, in Prose and Verse, 
from his Writings, There are among them a number 
of first-rate Essays on most important themes, such 
as,—* The Atonement,’ ‘ Eternity of Future Punish- 
ments,” ‘On the Supposed Connexion between Re- 
ligion and Melancholy,’ * Practical View of the Cha- 
racter of Christ,’ ‘Submission to God,’ ‘Trust in 
God,’ ‘ Love,” ‘ Faith,’ *‘ Hope,” ‘ Spiritual-Minded- 
ness,” ‘ Prayer,’ ‘ Humility,’ &c. We recommend the 
volume to educated and thoughtful young men, as one 
in which they will find the finest taste combined with 
intellectual vigour and heart religion.”—British Mes- 
senger. 


Vill, 


LIGHT in DARKNESS ; 
Or, COMFORT to the SICK and AFFLICTED ; 
being a Series of Meditations, Prayers, and 
Portions of Scripture, for those visited with 
Bereavement and Distress. By the Rev. 
JAMES ANDERSON. 12mo. price 5s. 





» Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN and 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
BY MESSRS. LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO. 








I, 


THE SCHILLER CENTENARY. 


SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WORKS. BY EMIL PALLESKE, 


Translated by LADY WALLACE, Dedicated by permission to Her M: njesty QUEEN VICTORIA. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
price 24s, cloth 


Turs Work has been received with great approbation in Germany. Schiller's daughter | but none that has hitherto fully satisfied the claims of history and criticism, the sublimi ty of 
wrote to the author about it as follows :—* Deeply affected and touched, but gratified be- | the subject, or the sympathies of the nation. At length we joyfully welcome a minute and 
yond measure, I have just laid down your * Life of Schiller.’ Would that I could express } truly valuable delineation of our great Poet, and onc worthy of the object. It is the work 
all my warm feelings. You have de picted him admirably—with sympathy, tact, and truth. | we have long required.” Lady Wallace's Translation, for which the copyright has been se 
You are worthy to write such a life. And Varnhagen Von Ense has expre ssed the following | cured in England, was publis hed on Thursday last, the l0th instant, being the hundredth 
opinion of its merits: —“ We have many biographies of Schiller of various degrees of merit ; | anniversary of the birthday of the Poet. 

Il, 


PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE ‘“ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


1? \ Dp > QO Ip NX 7a Q@ 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 
With 126 Illustrations engraved on Steel and Wood from Original Designs by C. BENNETT; and a Preface by Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
In One Volume, feap. 4to. price 21s. cloth, gilt edges ; or 31s, 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


“The principle on which the book is illustrated gives it an entirely novel character, and come one of the most popular of the illustrated gift-books of the coming season; but has 
makes it the most interesting pictorial Bunyan that has yet appeared. The execution of the ulso, we are persuaded, a higher and more enduring place awaiting it. Nonconformist, 
plates and wood-cuts, and the style of typography, are quite perfect. The book ought to be 


ITT, 


JACOB CATS and ROBERT FARLIE'S BOOK OF EMBLEMS. 
MORAL EMBLEMS, WITH APHORISMS, ADAGES, AND PROVERBS 
OF ALL NATIONS, 


FROM JACOB CATS AND ROBERT FARLIE. 
Comprising 60 large Illustrations and 60 Tail Pieces engraved on Wood. The J//ustrations freely rendered from designs found in the works of 
Cats and Farlie by Joun Leicuron, F.S.A., and en; graved under his superintendence. The ‘Tert translated and edited with Additions by 
Ricuary Picor. “Imperial 8vo. in Grolier binding designed by the Artist, price 31s, 6¢.; or bound in morocco by Hayday, 52s. 6d. 
[ Karly in December. 


Tur Emblems and other Works of Dr. Jacob Catz, or Sir James Cats, have for two cen- | Lifeof Reynolds, states that Sir Joshua's “ richest store was Jacob Catz’ Book of Emblems, 
turies been household booksin Holland, and were well known to our forefathers ; who highly | which his grandmother, a native of Holland, had brought with her from that country rhe 





prized them, both for their moral doctrin nd for the ingenious designs with which Adrian Fail Pieces are derived from Farlie’s * Lights, or Morall Emblems,” a rare book of poems and 
Van De Venne symbolized their teaching Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a boy, was much in primitive wood-cuts printed in London in 1638, 
fluenced by these compositions, of which he made careful copies. Sir W. Beecuen, in his 


IV, 


THE SHILLING FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE 


In which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family. 
Illustrated with 36 Vignettes from original Designs by G. Cooke, R.A., R. Cooke, H. Howard, R.A., H. Singleton, R. Smirke, R.A., T. Stothard, 
R.A., H. Thomson, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., and R. Woodforde, R.A. A New Edition, to be published in 36 weckly Parts, each containing a Play 
complete with an Illustration, price One Shilling ..... Se cee nene ae ... Parr I. THE TEMPEST, price 1s, on the 30th instant. 


LORD JEFFREY in 1821 expressed his opinion in an article in the Edinburgh Review , lishers believe that a reissue of the thirty-six Plays, cach to be had separately complete for a 
that “ it required nothing more than a notice to bring this very meritorious publication into shilling, will bring this favourite edition of SHAKSIPEARE within the reach of a still 
general circulation "; and the work, which was immediately suceessful, still commands a wider circle of readers 

steady sale both in one volume for the library and in six volumes for the pocket. The Pub- 


v. 
SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK ON CEYLON. 
THE ISLAND OF CEYLON 
An Account of Ceylon—Physical, Historical, and Topographical; with Notices of its Natural Tlistory, Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir 


JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &c.  [lustrated with 7 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 101 Engravings on Wood. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2/7. 10s, 















“ Sit E. Tennent, who hi st t of writers on Ceylon by an exhaustive work, 








“ The most copious, interesting, and compicte monograph which exists in our langu 
Ke 





any of the possessions of the British Crown. Be Linu rgh in which fine taste and 1 ive life and grace to the fruits of vast and 
A work which we do not hesitate to describe as the most perfect and most ning minute researches, pre pi cture of the is! ul Which more than verifies the 
monograph yet given to the English literature of geography. Hines best traits in the Tae al pi ur fancy he a traced SrecraTor. 


VI. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF DR. URE'S DICTIONARY. 
DR. URE'S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES 
AND MINES 


ew Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged ; illustrated with nearly Two Thousand Engravings on Wood, Edited by ROBERT HUNT, 

S., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining Records, &c. Assisted by numerous Gentlemen eminent in Science ind connected with the Arts and Manufac- 
A complete List of the Contributors’ Names is printed on the wrapper of Panr IL. and in the Prosrrervs, which may be had gratis of 

canes. Longman and Co., and all Booksellers, In course of publication in 14 Monthly Parts, price 5s, each. Pant I. 5s. is now rei idy. 

[Pant II on the 30th inst. 


A New 
— 
tur 
Mess 


VII. 


NEW EDITION, EDITED BY H. WATTS, B.A., F.C.S. 


RES DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY 
DR. UR yi) ) Cl ONA iY i ( DA S ul. 
A New Edition, entirely revised, and for the most part rewritten, bringing the Knowledge of the Science up to the most recent Discoveries, with 
especial application to the re quirements of Manufactures. While the work will thus, it is hoped, fully represent the Science of Chemistry in its 
resent state, it is intended that it shall be written ina style sufficiently elementary to be intelligi ble to Amateur students of the Science. By 
TENRY WATTS, B.A, F.C.S., Editor of the “ Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society.” ............0000 cece ee cence [In preparation, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and COS LIST of NEW WORKS—continued. 


8 


[TALY in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES WHITESIDE, M.P. New Edition, 


revised. [Ne arly ready, 


THE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST: a 

Summer Holiday in 1858. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
With 8 Illustrations in Chromo-xylography from 
-+.»Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


9. 


Barrister-at-Law. 
Drawings by the Author .......... Ae 


10. 
PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS : a Series 
of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by JOHN 
BALL, M.R.1.A., F.L.S., President of the Alpine Club. With 8 


Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, 8 Maps, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Third Edition..........0..00 Square crown 8yo, 21s. 


11. 


JOURNAL KEPT in TURKEY and GREECE 


in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning of 1858. 
SENIOR, Esq. 


With 2 Maps and 2 Views in Chromo-lithography. 
Post 8yo. 12s, 


12, 


paAvL KANE’S WANDERINGS of an ARTIST 
among the INDIANS of NORTH AMERICA; from Canada to Van- 
couver’s Island and Oregon, through the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Territory, and Back Again, With Map, Illustrations in Colours, and 
Wood Engravings...ccccececcccveccese Seenecee wecceees -8vo, 21s, 

13. 

(APT. SHERARD OSBORN’S NARRATIVE 
of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, by H.M.S, 
Investigator, Capt. R. M‘CLURE, 1850—1854. Edited from the 
Logs and Journals of Capt. M‘Clure. Third Edition, revised; with 
Portrait, coloured Chart, and tinted Illustrations......... .Svo. lds, 


14. 


TRAVELS in PERU and MEXICO. 

3y S. S. HILL, Esq., Author of ** Travels in Siberia.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Ve or ly rea ly. 
15. 


People’s Edition of Thomas Moore's Memoirs. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPOND- 


ENCE of THOMAS MOORE, Edited by the Right Hon. LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. New Edition, illustrated with 8 Portraits 
and 2 Vignettes engraved on Steel. ‘To be published Monthly, and 
completed in Ten Parts, price One Shilling each. 


[Part I, on Dee, 31st | 


16. 
People’s Edition of Moore's Poetical Works. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


including the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other 
In course of publieation, in Ten Monthly 


copyright Additions. 
Eight Parts have now appeared, 


Parts, price One Shilling each. 
17. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
sy AGNES STRICKLAND. Dedicated, by express permission, to 
her Majesty. Embellished with Portraits of every Queen, engraved 


from the most authentic sources. Complete in 8 vols, post 8vo. price 
7s, 6d, each Cecercccerccevescees seccccee +8 vols. 60s. 


18. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 8s, cloth; 
to be had also in Seven Parts, price One Shilling each, 


29. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIs- 


TORICAL ESSAYS, People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols. 





} 
| 
| 





\ 
| 


| 


By NASSAU W. | 


22. 


‘THE LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
From the French of ALEXIS BRIALMONT, Captain on the Staff of 
the Belgian Army. With Emendationsand Additions. By the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces and rebendary 
of St. Paul's. Vols. IIT. and IV. (completion) ......[ Nearly ready. 


23 


SAMUEL ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS of 


Personal and Conversational Intercourse with 
CHARLES JAMES FOX, | PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 
EDMUND BURKE, LORD ERSKINE 


- | ° 
HENRY GRATTAN, | SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
RICHARD PORSON, | LORD GRENVILLE, axp 
JOHN HORNE TOOKE, \ DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
ORE TORI. < s ceendatsscusvewnnennseeeentsssee Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


24. 
‘THE HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EYRE EVANS CROWE. _In Five Volumes. Vol. IT. 8vo. 
[In the Press. 
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BLAISE PASCAL,* 

BLAIsE Pascal was one of those rare men to whom no one will re- 
fuse the often-misapplied title of genius; for an inborn original 
faculty, a constitutional creative power, distinguished him from 
his earliest years. He has been called the Boy Euclid. It may 
almost be said of him, though in a different sense from that pri- 
marily intended, “he lisped in numbers and the numbers came.” 
Of an inquisitive spirit he seems, even as a child, to have been 
dissatisfied with mere surface knowledge, always demanding “ the 
reason of every thing.” The special and paramount direction of 
his genius was = oe Ee His father, Etienne Pascal, 
anxious that his son’s attention should be exclusively given to the 
study of the dead languages, removed from him all geometrical 
works, and even abstained from conversation of a mathematical 
character when the boy was present. In his twelfth year, unaided 
by either books or instructors, Blaise began to describe geometri- 
eal diagrams on the floor of hisroom. Convinced, we presume, of 
the reality of his son’s genius, Etienne, himself an able mathe- 
matician, ceased to oppose its cultivation. That genius now 
rapidly and powerfully developed itself. At sixteen Blaise pro- 
duced a treatise on Conic Sections, which extorted the admiration 
of Descartes ; in his nineteenth year he invented an arithmetical 
machine, of which Mr. Babbage’s contrivance has been described 
as ‘a mere revival and amplification.” His arithmetical triangle, 
which partially accomplishes the purpose of the binomial theo- 
rem, followed about twelve years later. His successful solution in 
later life of some problems relating to the cycloid placed him at 
the head of all the geometers of Europe. In 1654 he con- 
tributed to the development of the Calculation of Chances; three 
years before the celebrated work of Huyghens a. His re- 
searches in physical science are not less remarkable. At the age 
of twenty-four he instituted that famous experiment on the 
weight of the atmosphere which annihilated the metaphysical 
conception of Nature’s repugnance toa vacuum, and confirmed the 
truth of Toricelli’s idea that the ascent of water in a pump is 
really dependent on atmospheric pressure. Galileo’s sportive 
suggestion ‘‘ that Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum extended to 
the height of thirty-two feet; but beyond that her disinclination 
to an empty space was not carried,” ceased to be longer avail- 
able. A little book published in 1647, entitled ‘‘ New Experiments 
respecting a Vacuum,” and two essays which appeared after his 
death “On the Equilibrium of Liquids” and “On the Weight of 
the Atmosphere,” furnish a record of his researches and specula- 
tions in this department of science. 

Pascal was as distinguished for his piety as for his talents ; 
devoting himself to religious contemplation from his twenty-fifth 

ear, His book of ‘‘ Thoughts” attests the fervour and depth of 

is theological convictions. It was a posthumous publication, 
His sarcastic wit and ratiocinative power have been highly eulo- 
gized. Pascal adopted the opinions of the Jansenists, and, under 
the name of Louis de Montalto, he assailed their opponents the 
Jesuits, with an unsparing and triumphant ridicule. With all 
his keen intellect and scientific tendencies Pascal is said to have 
enjoyed no immunity from those “ fears of the great and follies 
of the wise,” to which so many notable men have been subject. 
His constitution was delicate; he suffered constantly from ill 
health ; he became ascetic and even fanatical. Prematurely old, 
Blaise Pascal, celebrated for his scientific discoveries and renowned 
for his severe and lucid cloquence, died at Paris in 1662, aged 
thirty-nine. 

Any attempt to reveal the inward life of so remarkable a man 
must be welcome to all who sympathize with what is rare in in- 
tellect, beautiful in sentiment,or noble in character. Such an 
attempt has been made by Vinet, the ‘‘ Swiss Chalmers ” ; his 
studies, however, on Pascal being intended mainly to elucidate 
his moral and religious nature, and to present and criticize his 
theological and ethical principles. M. Vinet’s work, which is a 
posthumous publication, is in the strict sense of the word a com- 
postion, consisting of a part of a course of lectures on the French 
Moralists, given at Basle in 1832-33; of an excerpt from a second 
course of lectures on the Literature of the Seventeenth Century, 
delivered before the Academy of Lausanne; ofa review of two 
works on the Life and Writings of Jacqueline Pascal ; of a frag- 
ment dictated by Vinet on his Feath-bed (1847), and published in 
the Semeur ; aud of a reprint of three articles which appeared in 
the same periodical about four years previously to his death. 
Something of repetition and literary incompleteness must neces- 
sarily attach toa work of such a composite character. The transla- 
tion apparently is forcible and faithful. The author acknowledges 

* Studies on Pascal. By the late Alexander Vinet, D.D., &e. Translated from 
vhe French, with an Appendix of Notes, partly taken from the Writings of Lord 


Bacon and Dr. Chalmers. By the Rev, Thomas Smith, A.M. Published by T. and 
T. Clarke. . 








that the rendering is almost verbal; but justifies its possibly too 
literal character by pleading his conviction that Vinet’s pecs omen 
constitutionally so little French that nothing more seemed re- 
quired, ‘‘in order to make his book an English one, than to sub- 
stitute English words for French.” M. Vinet commences his 
second lecture by acknowledging the obligations under which 
Pascal’s admirers lie to M. Faugére and M. Cousin. M. Cousin 
affirmed that the text of these “immortal fragments,” the 
“‘ Thoughts,” had been greatly corrupted. ‘The first editors are 
accused of suppressing, adding, transposing, dividing, and com- 
bining, with a most licentious exercise of their editorial liberty. 
It is a rare thing to find six lines in succession exactly according 
with the original manuscript. Indirectly due to M. Cousin, the puri- 
fied edition of the ‘‘ Thoughts ” is the direct work of M. Faugére, 
who for the sceptical and sees da Pascal of the first editors has 
restored to us the ‘‘real Pascal concealed at the bottom of the 
original text.” To aid in understanding these “secret mono- 
logues,”” M. Vinet examines the attributes of Pascal, placing at the 
head of them that of individuality, the life and attraction of all 
society, as individualism is its obstacle and negation. ‘‘ Certain 
authors,” says Pascal himself, speaking of their works, “‘ say, My 
book, my commentary, my history. They feel like citizens who 
have a ‘a gable on the street,’ and who have always the words 
‘my house’ in their mouths.” Pascal really has a gable on the 
street, and nothing hinders his saying ‘‘ My thoughts.” Pascal 
resisted the abuse of authority in the province of Science. Those 
whom we call the ancients, he remarks, in the Baconian style of 
thought and language, were in reality novices in all things, and 
constituted the infancy of humanity. According to Vinet, this 
individuality is to be regarded as a “virtue” not distinguishable 
from love of the truth, and showed itself in Pascal as ‘a passion, 
an imperious necessity for the True,” as contrasted with the de- 
sire of knowledge or concrete truth. Hence his simplicity, his 
aversion to the hyperbolical, the inflated, and conventional. 
real eloquence he finely says that it ‘‘ laughs at eloquence,” 

Another attribute of Pascal was a sort of scepticism. ‘ He was 
not a sceptic,” but he doubted. He did not believe in the morality 
of the mind, but in the morality of the judgment, or the heart. 
fe was indignant at the arrogance of the human reason, and 
what he always denied-was, M, Vinet thinks, ‘ the metaphysical 
proof of metaphysical truths.” Sceptic, Montaigne was a sceptic 
on principle. Metaphysical truths, oe thought, escape our reason. 
Yet Pascal was a Christian on conviction. How, then, did he at- 
tain to faith? He believed that the way thither was through the 
heart ; thus recalling his own definition of rivers: ‘‘ Rivers are 
travelling roads which carry us where we wish to go.” In one 
part of his book Pascal treats of the eee of man with 
the universe, of the despair which seizes him in face of the two 
infinities, the aflirmative infinite of Nature, the negative infinite 
or nothingness of man, and produces that mental state which he 
calls ‘incapacity of knowing.” Behold, he exclaims, our true 
being. It renders us equally incapable of certain knowledge and 
of absolute ignorance! Pascal maintains that man is made to know 
the truth ; but that when he tries to seize it, he is so dazzled and con- 
founded that his possession of it is doubtful. . Hence Dogmatism, 
strong in its internal necessity, and Pyrrhonism, strong only in the 
logical weakness of its rival. ‘‘ We have an incapacity of proof 
which cannot be overcome by any dogmatism ; but we have an idea 
of truth which cannot be overcome by % | Pyrrhonism,”” Yet “ if 
reason gives reason to the Pyrrhonists, Nature confounds them ; 
whether we will or no, we affirm, we believe, we dogmatize.” 
Pascal rejects Natural Religion, he rejects Metaphysical Religion, 
He does not conceal his contempt for the physical proofs of the 
existence of the Supreme Being, with their implied consecration of 
an Optimist System; while his estimate of ontological reasonings 
is best expressed in the admirable words of Fontenelle quoted by 
Vinet, in which metaphysical ideas are compared to the flame of 
spirit of wine, which is too subtile to set fire to wood. Pascal is a 
Pessimist, not in himself, but from the point of view of the uni- 
verse. His Apology for Christianity is introduced by a profound 
study of all our miseries. The misery of man is composed of 
three deep and unsatisfied wants: the want of truth, the want of 
happiness, the want of righteousness,-—yet all the miseries of man 
prove his greatness. They are those of a great lord, of a king de- 
throned. Deceived if he believe in greatness without misery ; de- 
graded if he be persuaded of misery without greatness, the joint 
action of the two contradictories may result in “leading him in- 
sensibly into theology.” ‘‘ Despair alone does not make Christians, 
but despair may open the paths towards the truth.” The “im- 
perious want of nourishment” compels us to seek it. mg | 
human reason as relatively if not absolutely incapable, P. 
sends us “‘to the testimony of our heart enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit.” Thus if the true religion be Pessimism, it terminates in 
contentment and joy. ; 

Such is Vinet’s exhibition of Pascal’s theological methed. It 
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may be called the psychological or subjective method. 


. . Ce ee 
It accepts | dead, for a hideous race of pigs, all bone and bristles, are almost 


Christianity rather than establishes it; it believes in its truth | the only living things to be seen in its deserted streets. When our 


— because of the real or alleged futility of all natural re- 
igion and metaphysical theology, and partly from the indi- 
vidual experience of the efficacy of the Christian faith to 
reconcile contradictions and satisfy the spiritual meeds of man. 
Pascal lays little stress on external evidenee. His chief if 
not only argument, derived from testimony, is powerless 
against modern unbelief, which neither regards the Apostles 
as “‘twelve men cf the most exalted and chivalrous honour con- 
spiring to propagate a most base and blasphemous lie,” nor as 
‘‘ twelve of the vilest hypocrites and liars exhibiting incorruptible 
honour during the whole of their subsequent lives”; as the ‘ Im- 

stor Hypothesis ” is formulated in the Appendix to this book. 

he cardinal statement of Pascal is, in our view, a most valuable 
and significant statement, compelling the philosopher either to a 
recognition of that spiritual nature in man, that sublime sadness, 
that divine despair, that desire for perfection, and haunting sense 
of the Infinite, which he must interpret and satisfy, or to their 
elimination, or at least their mitigation and redirection, if he re- 
gard them as the excessive forms of more human and mundane 
affection. 

Leaving this “‘great argument,” we must briefly notice two 
other subjects in M. Vinet’s book. Paseal’s ‘‘ Provincials” ‘‘ were 


written in the midst of the most acute sufferings and with one | 


foot on the threshold of the eternal world.” The honesty and 
nobleness of the man appears throughout these renowned letters, 
which he wrote as ‘‘ the minister of a great vengeance.” Equally 
noteworthy are the fineness and good taste of his raillery. 
“‘There is no gaiety more fresh and more cordial than that of 
this melancholy man ; and this is perhaps a proof that the gift of 
tears and that of laughter have a secret relation.”” We quote one 

e from Vinet, as translated by Mr. Smith :— 

** Ho, ho! says the father, you do not on any more, I confess to you, 
said I, that the suspicion that I wished to amuse myself with sacred things 
would be very painful to me, as it would be very unjust. I did not say it in 
earnest, answered the father; but let us speak more seriously. I am quite 
disposed to that if you wish it my father; ¢hat depends on you.” 

Vinet has a separate chapter on “‘ Jacqueline Pascal,” the sister 
of the noble-thoughted Blaise. This admirable woman, ‘“ born 
more than any one for command,” yet, he tells us, beautifully 
illustrated the principle of obedience, ‘‘that blank in the modern 

mme of human life and social progress”; obeying peace- 
y, holily, exactly, and strenuously. Her life, he continues, 
was that of a strong woman; her death that of a woman. “ On 
the faith of her brother, of the great Arnaud, of all that was 
illustrious at Port Royal, she took part in a transaction which 
they all considered honest.” Her exquisite moral sense, however, 
detected a slight equivocation, and she died of grief. Truly a 
tender and a mighty soul! M. Vinet’s ‘‘Studies” conclude with 
a literary critique on an essay on Pascal’s “Thoughts,” by M. 
V. Cousin. To complete his estimate of the first editors of 
Pascal, it is necessary to add that, though Cousin “ has restored 
to this famous book all its characters of personality, yet com- 
mentary for commentary he prefers theirs.” They were ac- 
uainted with the author of the book, and though not in a 
literary sense, yet as regards thought, their Pascal is a true and 
complete Pascal. 


TROLLOPE’S WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN,* 


Tuk name of Mr. Anthony Trollope on the title-page of a book of 
travels is a pretty sure token of good entertainment within for all 
sorts of readers whose appetites are healthy. Those who take up 
the present volume in hope of being amused will not be dis- 
appointed, and those whose taste inclines to matter of serious 
thought may fancy that for once they have lighted upon an im- 
portant blue-book in the agreeable disguise of a popular work 
from Mudie’s, From the ‘ Atrato,” in which Mr. Trollope sailed 
from Southampton, he landed on the 2d of last December, at the 
Danish island of St. Thomas, which now is, but in his opinion 
ought not to be, the meeting-place and central dépdt of the West 
Indian steam-packets. He describes it as ‘‘a Niggery-Hispano- 
Dano-Yankee-Doodle place,” the element of strongest flavour de- 
claring itself in that nasal twang which “ will sound as the 
Bocca Romana in coming fashionable western circles,” and those 





sherry-cobblers which ‘ will be the Falernian drink of a people | 


masters of half the world.” Here, he says,— 

“As I put my foot on the tropical soil for the first time, a lady handed me 
a rose, saying, * That’s for love, dear.’ I took it, and said that it should be 
for love. She was beautifully, nay, elegantly dressed. Her broad- 
brimmed hat was as graceful as are those of Ryde or Brighton, The well- 
starched skirts of her muslin dress gave to her upright figure that look of 
easily compressible bulk, which, let ‘Punch’ do what it will, has become 
so sightly to our eyes. Pink gloves were on her hands. 
dear.’ Yes, it shall be for love; for thee and thine, if I can find that thou 
deservest it. What was it to me that she was as black as my boot, or that 
she had come to look after the ship’s washing >” 

Having transshipped himself at St. Thomas, our traveller ar- 
rived at Kingston, and saw in its miserable, neglected, and 
bankrupt aspect, its unpaved and unlighted streets, and 
its tumbling houses, a first proof of the ruin which has befallen 
the beautiful and once wealthy island of Jamaica. This com- 
mercial —— of the island is with good reason hated and 


* That's for love, | 


| measure out their work. 
| tacked him. 


traveller explored the interior of the country, his eye was pleased 
everywhere. He saw in some places scenery which almost equals 
that of Switzerland and the Tyrol, and found a healthy and 
agreeable climate in the mountain regions; yet the prospect is 
everywhere saddening, for it tells of broken fortunes, and of na- 
ture’s bounties made useless by the faults and follies of man, 
The wealth of Jamaica consisted, as every one knows, in its sugar 
and coffee plantations, but of these there remains only a poor and 
languishing remnant. One may travel for days in the island 
and see only a cane-piece here and there; half the sugar 
estates, and more than half the coffee plantations, haye 
gone back into a state of bush. The fault is neither in the 
soil nor in its owners that one of the most bountiful lands 
ever mastered by civilization has again become a _ wilder- 
ness, and that too beneath the British Government. The soil of 
‘the Land of Streams” (for that is what the name Xaymaca 
meant in the language of the aborigines) is as fruitful as ever, 
and the planters have continued to this day to struggle with only 
too much courage and obstinacy against their fatal difficulties; 
but they cannot prosper without labourers,—money will not tempt 
the negroes to work, since they can enjoy life in their own way 
without it,—and the British Government, swayed by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, has hitherto prevented the planters from import- 
ing the necessary labour from abroad, This is the true cause of 
Jamaica’s distress, as Mr. Trollope shows by comparing its his- 
tory since the Act of Emancipation with that of other West Indian 
colonies. Barbados alone among them all sustained no injury 
from the cessation of slavery, for this simple reason, that the sur- 
face of the island being nearly uniform, the whole of it had been 
taken into cultivation by the planters, and not an acre was left 
fer the negroes to squat on, so that when they ceased to be slaves 
they were forced to work as free labourers for their subsistence, 
Whilst Barbados holds her own and pays her way, and whilst the 
exportation from Jamaica is almost as nothing, Guiana and Trini- 
dad now export more sugar than they did before the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves, because they have begun to enjoy, by per- 
mission of the Home Government, the benefit of Coolie immigra- 
tion; but that privilege is still denied to Jamaica, because the 
Anti-Slavery Society tells us that black or coloured labourers im- 
ported into the West Indies will be slaves in reality though not in 
name, and will surely be misused; and that the native negro 
labourer requires protection. 

*‘ As to the charge of ill-usage,’”’ says Mr. Trollope, ‘it appears to me 
that these men could not be treated with more tenderness, unless they were 
put up separately, each under his own glass case, with a piece of velvet on 
which to lie. . . . I think I may venture to say that no hocme in any 
country are so cared for, so closely protected, so certainly saved from the 
usual wants and sorrows incident to the labouring classes. And this is 
equally so in Jamaica as far as the system has gone. What would be the 
usage of the African introduced by voluntary contribution may be seen in 
the usage of him who has been brought into the country from captured 
slave-ships. Their clothing, their food, their house accommodation, their 
hospital treatment, their amount of work and obligatory period of work- 
ing with one master—all these matters are under government surveillance ; 
and the planter who has allotted to him the privilege of employing such 
labour becomes almost as much subject to government inspection as though 
his estate were government property. 

It is said that an obligatory period of labour amounts to slavery, even 
though the contract shall have been entered into by the labourer of his own 
free will, I will not take on myself to deny this, as I might find it diffi- 
cult to define the term slavery; but if this be so, English —— are 
slaves, and so are indentured clerks; so are hired agricultural servants in 
many parts of England and Wales; and so, certainly, are all our soldiers 
and sailors. But in the ordinary acceptation of the word slavery, that ac- 
ceptation which comes home to us all, whether we can define it or no, men 
subject to such contracts are not slaves.”’ 

Instead of protection, what is wanted for the three hundred 
thousand black sybarites of Jamaica is the sharp sting of compe- 
tition, to make them amenable to the great social law, that if a 
man will not labour neither shall he eat. 

** As to the native negro requiring protection—protection, that is, against 
competitive labour—the idea is too absurd to require any argument to refute 
it. As it at present is, the competition having been established, and being 
now in existence to a certain small extent, these happy negro gentlemen 
will not work on an average more than three days a week, nor for above six 
hours a day. 1 saw [in Guiana] a gang of ten or twelve negro girls in a 
eane-piece, lying idle on the ground, waiting to commence their week's 
labour. It was Tuesday morning. On the Monday they had of course 
not come near the field. On the morning of my visit they were 
lying with their hoes beside them, meditating whether or no they would 
The planter was with me, and they instantly at- 
‘No, massa; we no pee money no nuff,’ saidone, ‘ Four 
bits no pay! no pay at all!’ said another. ‘Five bits, massa, and we gin 
morrow ‘arly.’ It is hardly necessary to say that the gentleman refused to 
bargain with them. ‘They'll measure their work tomorrow,’ said he, * ot 
Thursday they will begin, and on Friday they will finish for the week.’ 
‘But will they not look elsewhere for other work?’ I asked. ‘Of course 
they will,’ he said, ‘ oceupy a whole day in looking for it; but others can- 
not pay better than I do, and the end will be asI tell you.’ Poor young 
ladies! It will certainly be cruel to subject them to the evil of competition 
in their labour.” 

It strikes us as being strangely impolitic on the part of the Anti- 


| Slavery Society to throw impediments in the way of West Indian 
| prosperity. 


The Society ought rather to aid the efforts which the 
colonies are making to retrieve their position, for as long as they 


| remain depressed they supply the maintainers of slavery with a 


shunned by the white inhabitants; and to make its condition | 


more hopeless, the seat of governmenent is established not there, 
but in dismal Spanish Town, a place which is like a city of the 

* The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
“ Barchester Towers,’ &c. Published by Chapman and Hall, 


ready and plausible argument against emancipation. 
As a pendent to the sketch of the negro ladies in the field we 
subjoin this picture of the sisterhood in gala costume :— 
“Nothing about them is more astonishing than the dress of the womer 
It is impossible to deny to them considerable taste and great power of adapta- 
tion. In England, among our housemaids and even haymakers, crinoline, 
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we long waists, and flowing sleeves have become common ; but 
” . at wear their finery as thou rh they were at home in it. There is 
generally with them, when in their Sunday best, something of the hog in 
armour. With the negro woman there is nothing of this. In the first place 
she is never shame-faced. Then she has very frequently a good figure, and 
having it, she knows how to make the best of it. She has a natural skill in 
dress, and will be seen with a boddice fitted to her as though it had been 
made and laced in Paris. Their costumes on féte - and Sundays are per- 
fectly marvellous. They are by no means contented with coloured calicoes ; 
but shine in muslin and light silks at heaven only knows how much a yard. 
They wear their dresses of an enormous fulness. One may see of a Sunday 
evening three ladies occupying a whole street by the breadth of their gar- 
ments, who on the preceding day were scrubbing pots and carrying weights 
about the town on their heads. And they will walk in full-dress too as 
though they had been used to go in such attire from their youth up. They 
rejoice most in white—in white muslin with coloured sashes; in light- 
brown boots, pink gloves, parasols, and broad-brimmed straw hats with deep 
veils and glittering bugles. The hat and the veil, however, are mistakes. 
If the negro woman thoroughly understood effect, che would wear no head- 
dress but the coloured handkerchief, which is hers by right of national cus- 
tom. Some of their efforts after dignity of costume are ineffably ludicrous. 
One Sunday evening, far away in the country, as I was riding with a gen- 
tleman, the proprietor of the estate around us, [ saw a young girl walking 
home from church. She was arrayed from head to foot in virgin white. 
Her gloves were on, and her parasol was up. Her hat also was white, and 
so was the lace, and so were the bugles which adorned it. She walked with 
a stately dignity that was worthy of such a costume, and worthy also of | 
higher grandeur ; for behind her walked an attendant nymph, carrying the 
beauty’s prayer-book—on her head. A negro woman carries every burden 
on her head, from a tub of water weighing a hundredweight down to a bottle 
of physic. When we came up to her, she turned towards us and curtsied. 
She curtsied, for she recognized her ‘ massa’; but she curtsied with great 
dignity, for she recognized also her own finery. The girl behind with 
the prayer-book made the ordinary obeisance, crooking her leg up at the 
knee, and then standing upright quicker than thought. 
“* Who on earth is that princess >’ said 
«They are two sisters who both work at my mill,’ said my friend. 
‘ Next Sunday they will change places. Polly will have the parasol and the 
hat, and Jenny will carry the prayer-book on her head behind her.’ ” 





THE GREAT TRIBULATION.* 

“ Tue learned olists, we are told by a celebrated theologian of 
the last century, maintain the original cause of all things to be 
wind, from which principle this whole universe was at first pro- 
duced and into which it must at last be resolved ; that the same 
breath which had kindled and blew up the flame of nature should 
one day blow it out.” To this sect we imagine belongs the re- 
verend and rhetorical author of the Great Tribulation, the name 
by which his book is not inappropriately designated. The olian 
theory, in his conception of it, is briefly this. The air, in which 
Libs, Notus, Auster, and the other children of Zolus originate 
and reside, has been vitiated by an “accumulation and intensity 
of morbific agencies,” the consequence it would appear of the 
upsetting of a mystic and ubiquitous vessel, technically termed 
an Apocalyptic vial, to the serious discomposure of these light 
and yolatile divinities, and the-subversion of their castle in the 
air. Inthe nomenclature of the present “ learned olist,” Libs, 
Notus, and Auster, &c., one form with many names, are known 
as the Physical Air, the Social Atmosphere, and the Commercial 
Air. It appears also, agreeably to the description given by the 
celebrated theologian already cited, that the wind and vapours 
issuing forth have caused an earthquake, called in the Zimes 
newspaper a Commercial Earthquake. Thus there seems to be a 
secret understanding between the earth and air, and the result of 
their combined forces is 2 common action exemplified in the fal- 
ling of houses and the explosion of banks. No wonder then if 
there be throes and agonies, disintegration and dereliction, fiery | 
bosoms and gigantic shadows, Euphratean floods and photographie | 
sketches of Millenial states ! No wonder that the vine is blighted ; 
the potato infected ; diptheria prevalent ; Sepoys rebellious ; and 
that the Turkish exchequer is going through “a succession of 
financial somersaults.” The last vial has fallen; which fully 
accounts for a corresponding fal! in those things which, as the 
late ingenious Mr. Weller informs us, go up end down in the 
City; not omnibuses, but funds. Let us not, however, be alarmed, 
for the present hierophant of olism obligingly assures us that, 
though clouds darken the sky, and banks explode one after the 
other, “our brightest and best things are in reversion” and “‘a 
glorious morning will one day break upon the earth” ; banks, we 
suppose, ceasing to do so. The singular volume now before us, 
with its purple patches of eloquence, and its gay philosophical 
embroidery, with its visions of revolution, its talk of “ inex- 
haustible eternities,” ‘ latitudinarian universalists,”’ and other 
theological polysyllables, as Swift would call them, is a collection 
of Vaticinations pointing to “stupendous phenomena” and “ great 
startling issues,’ and reminding us of the predictions of another 
celebrated mystagogue, whose life and fortunes have been deli- 
neated ina work by the grimly facetious author of Sartor Re- 
sartus. In the First Vaticination we are told that an «air of | 
melancholy may be seen on the faces of the children of Jacob. 
We naturally look for an air of some kind throughout the region | 
explored by our prophet; and are not surprised to find it here. | 
We are accustomed to live in an intellectual atmosphere, and a 
social atmosphere, and a moral atmosphere ; in fact, we know that 
our sole chance of escaping all contact with this figurative nitro- 
oxygenous compound, is to go, as we once heard a classical wit 
and poet suggest, to the only place where there is xo atmosphere, 
the Moon, if indeed more recent science still accord her that 
immunity. 

_ Notwithstanding the ‘melancholy air” on the faces of our 
Caucasian brethren, the Jews we learn with pleasure are ‘“ found 


The Great Tribulation ; or, the Things coming on the Earth. By the Rev. 
John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E.,&c. Published by Richard Bentley. 








| world, but some even ‘fixed this end for the year 1365, 


, cats in Westphalia” z such 
| erected a pyramid to perpetuate his humiliation.” 


in every capital of Europe”; to which we take leave to add, 
perhaps not without pain, that every capital of Europe is to be 
found with the Jews! This pensive and pecuniary people, again, 
we are happy to report, have property everywhere, save in one 
country, and even that exceptional land “is theirs by title-deeds 
in comparison of which those of England’s proudest and mightiest 
nobles are of yesterday.” Our felicity suffers a slight abatement, 
as we approach the Fifth Vaticination ; for here “ strange and por- 
tentous forms of error looming up at every point of the horizon” 
carry us fairly into the ‘‘ Evening Clouds,” where as a matter of 
course we find the “air laden with,” &c., and the “light 
quenched.” In the Ninth Vaticination our spirits again revive, 
for we are promised, ‘‘ before the sun sets in his couch in the 
West, a burst of more than compensating splendour.” As we ad- 
vance, the announcements assume a kind of tragic (‘secular eri- 
ticism”’ might perhaps call it theatrical) grandeur. The Last 
Conflagration is advertised as ‘a scene of unprecedented splen- 
dour” ; or we are dazzled by ‘a holy lustre emerging from the 
sleep of Ages.” Anon the rapt seer describes the Zodlogy of a 
Future Time. Animals, it seems, were not made to eat each 
other. Every creature was made, and will again be, gra- 
minivorous. We suppose Professor Owen has recently adopted 
this opinion, having heard perhaps of the menacing visit of a 
mysterious but not Muscovite Prince to the late Dr. Buckland, 


| ; 
who seems to have held what are termed ‘dangerous views” on 


this subject : 
* O Mr. Nicholas! 
How can you be so ridiculous, 
You know you can’t eat me ! 
You're not carnivorous, 
But herbivorous, 
Or graminivorous ;— 
And for a proof 
Look at your hoof!” 

in one instance at least our learned olist seems inclined to 
‘imitate that prudent method observed by many other 
philosophers and great clerks, whose chief art in division has been 
to grow fond of some proper mystical number, which their 
imaginations have rendered sacred, to such a degree that they 
force common reason to find room for it in every part of nature ; 
reducing, including, and adjusting every genus and species within 
that compass by coupling some against their wills, and banishing 
others at any rate.’ The result of his arithmetical manipula- 
tions is that ‘‘ 1867 is an era fraught with gigantic issues.” Are 
we to have a progeny of Titans; or do the words indicate an 
epoch of unlimited paper ? 

The Great Tribulation, we are told, began in 1848. It will 
cease in 1867. It is characterized by startling physical, political, 
and social conditions. 1. By morbifie agencies now in the air 
which no previous year has witnessed, 2, By war. 3. By commer, 
cial panic. 4. By earthquake. Now we agree with our ‘ Veiled 
Prophet ” that these occurrences are remarkable, but we do not 
think that they are unprecedented or almost unprecedented, In 
the reign of Justinian, a.p. 539, a great historian tells us that a 
comet appeared “with its head in the East and its tail in the 
West”; the second that had been seen in about nine years, Wars 
and calamities were expected; and ‘‘these expectations were 


| abundantly realized.” Earthquakes followed in annual succes- 


sion. Constantinople was shaken for forty days, and the shock 
communicated to the whole surface of the Roman empire. Bery- 
tus was overthrown j.p. 551, as Antioch had been about twenty- 
five years before, when 250,000 persons are said to have perished, 
In a.p. 542 the Plague appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelu- 
sium, it spread to the East, it penetrated to the West; ‘ during 
three months, five and at length ten thousand persons died each 
day at Constantinople ; many cities of the East were left vacant, 
and the harvest und vintage withered on the ground,” It is 
needless to enumerate the wars of this period. Take another. 
Between 1348 and 1368 the Black Death,* Earthquake, Famine, 
the Invasion of France, the War of the Jacquerie, the Procession 


| of the Flagellants, the Dancing Mania, and the Ecclesiastical and 


Papal degradation, not only ‘‘ made men long for the end” of ~ 

nD 
1687, again, the town of Lima was almost entirely destroyed by an 
earthquake ; in 1666 the Great Plague of London followed a 
comet of ‘‘ malign influenee,” and three years after was followed 
by another which “produeed a remarkable epidemic among 
“In 1664,” says Michelet, ‘ the Pope 
Ten years 
after saw Europe leagued against Louis XIV. Once more, in 
1745, the Pretender invaded England ; a comet passed near the 


| earth in 1746 ; the cities of Lima and Callao were destroyed by 
| an earthquake, and the bank of St, George, at Genoa, was pillaged 


by the Austrians in the same year ; while between 1743 and 1762 
the Plague visited Aleppo, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Da- 
mascus, and eight years afterwards invaded Poland and Russia. 
In 1797, 40,000 persons are stated to have perished in the earth- 
quake of Quito; two years after the Plague attacked the French 
army in Egypt, and “ gigantic issues” so nearly exhausted the 
bullion of the Bank of England that an Order in Council alone 
averted that catastrophe which the Zimes calls a commercial 
earthquake, in the same month of the same year in which the 
physical earthquake took place, But the crowning and crucial 
instance of the presence of these ‘‘ abnormal ” conditions, in a period 
not falling within that of our learned vaticinator, is yet to be ad- 
dueed. It includes the interval which elapsed between 1812 and 
* See Spectator, October 29, 1859. 
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1833; from Napoleon’s departure from Parison his Russian Cam- 
paign on March 9 of the former year, till the cholera had 
‘reached Mexico and several other parts of America at the end 
of the latter.” In this period, in addition to war and pesti- 
lence, the champion of the Great Tribulation will find abundance 
of social shocks and political convulsions. We may point to the 
Revolution of July, the War of Russia with Turkey, the Invasion 


of Spain, the Establishment of the South American Republics, and | 


in our own country, the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 
and the Reform of Parliament, as examples of the “ throes and 
agonies of nature groaning and travailing with the birth of a 
new and nobler genesis,” if we may use without irreverence the 
sublime words of an Apocalyptic seer. We might indeed like to 


ask what is the birth of a genesis; but we respect the beautiful | 
obscurity of the expression, and proceed in the humbler style of | 
purely ‘‘ secular criticism.” The physical earthquakes which | 


distinguish owr period of Great Tribulation occurred at Bogota 


in 1812 and 1826, and at Copiapo and Valparaiso 1819 and 1822. | 


By the convulsion of 1812, Caracas was destroyed. Twelve 
thousand of its inhabitants were buried in the ruins, That of 


| not scrupled to borrow from the penny-a-liners ; and in the work 
| before us he repeatedly uses the word “ party” just as City gents 
| do, making it synonymous with ‘‘ person.” 
Mr. Redding is professedly a ot ll temporis acti, and it 
| might have been excusable in him, writing fifteen years ago, when 
Mr, Tennyson’s fame was yet young, to express himself as fol- 
lows—if only he had put his thoughts in better constructed 
language. “ With the Pleasures of Hope the existing schoo] 
of poetry claims little affinity. To polish and refine the verses 
which inspiration, real or fancied, produces, is out of fashion, 
Like the cheap goods of modern manufacturers, not made to last 
but sell, quantity and celerity of production find most favour in 
the ‘ discerning’ public.” How grossly inapplicable is all this to 
the present day, when poetry is notoriously far from finding ready 
and indiscriminate favour ‘‘ 1x”’ the public. The appearance of 
such a passage in what purports to be a new book, published in 
November 1859, shows how little its author is addicted to the 
ractice of revision—how little he has profited by the example of 
1is deceased friend which he extols so highly. Some of the 
specimens he has given of Campbell's care in that respect are very 


1826 was hardly less destructive. For a commercial earthquake, | interesting, but there are one or two of them in which he has 


‘* almost unprecedented,” we may refer to the crisis of 1825-1826 ; 
while in 1814 and the two following years ‘‘ house after house 
fell”; in fact, two hundred and forty banks “‘ exploded one after 
the other.” 

Now we have little faith in our own mystical numbers or sacred 
imaginations, but they may serve to show that remarkable events 
are for ever recurring, and that while language is metaphorical | 
and elastic, and human fortunes repeat themselves with similar | 
if varying features, identification is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
though the likeness may be undeniably striking. We do not 
theretore intend to back our Great Tribulation against that of the | 
reverend Rhapsodist of a bespoken Millenium. We do not assert 
that we have supplied an exact parallel. We willingly allow that | 
the age in which we live, like that of each previous generation, 
has its own distinctive characteristics. But if we have not found 
an exact parallel we have at least shown that the conditions of 
the present period are not unprecedented, that our prophet’s phy- | 
sical and commercial earthquake does not surpass, as the Original | 
Record requires it should, either in degree of destruction or area | 
of operation, all its vibratory and subversive predecessors. The 
same remark applies to the morbific agencies of the air; not to 
omit the fact that the Potato Disease, with its terrible sequel the 
Irish Famine, made its first mysterious appearance considerably 
before the commencement of the aerial era of the Great Tribula- | 
tion. We conclude then that if we have not utterly destroyed, | 
we have, to adopt his own ingenious qualification, ‘‘ very much 
annihilated” the theory of this vaticinating AMolist. We leave 
the decision to others. Meanwhile, though our sober reason re- 
fuses to be misled by the reports of an inebriated fancy, and is 
unable to “exaggerate every casual likeness into absolute 
identity,” we can yet appreciate the less recondite speculations of 
our prophetical instructor. Thus we turn from his eestatic con- 
templations to listen reverently to that lowlier wisdom with 
which he informs us that ‘phosphate of lime could not write | 
Shakspeare’s tragedies” or ‘‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost.” We think | 
we understand him when he tells us that ‘“‘ man is man in rags or 
in purple and fine linen,” though we find it hard to comprehend 
a phrase of such transcendental gorgeousness as “the re- 
splendent prerogatives of ‘his’ resuscitated raiment.” 

There is a daily beauty in human love, in human hope, in the 
patient endurance and honest endeavour of man worth all the 
phantasmagoria of the religious clairvoyant, or the rapturous in- 
spirations of the theological fortune-teller. 


| 
| 


REDDING’S MEMOIRS OF CAMPBELL,” 
Mr. Repprneé has collected into two volumes, with some addi- 
tions as he intimates in his preface, the reminiscences of Thomas 
€ampbell, which he published in the New Monthly Magazine not 
long after the poet’s death. The work contains a good deal of in- 
teresting matter, and will serve the purpose for which alone Mr. | 
Redding professes to have written it, that namely of supplying | 
the poet’s future biographer with “incidents and characteristics | 
available from no other source”; but this, we think, is not | 
| 
| 





enough. Having catered largely for the ‘future biographer” 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, surely he ought to have cared for 
the pleasure and profit of readers of the present generation, when 
he set about reproducing his materials after so long a lapse of 
time. He ought to have expended some literary labour in giving 
them an appearance of organic arrangement, and dressing them in 
language which, if not positively excellent, should have at least 
the negative merit of freedom from gross slovenliness. This he 
has not done, and therefore his book can be regarded as nothing 
better than an unsorted heap of raw materials. Few transient 
gleams of grace or vivacity relieve the lumbering monotony of its 
style ; the principal changes it displays are from tedious mediocrity | 
to flippancy, turgidity, slip-slop, or bad grammar. We are bound | 
in courtesy to suppose that ‘‘ the picture would have been better if | 
the painter had taken more pains,” but we are not bound to for- | 
give him for not having taken more pains; and Mr. Redding is | 
the less entitled to forbearance on this score because he is an un- 
sparing castigator of others for faults which he himself habitually 
commits. He is indignant at the detilement of the English | 
tongue by slang phrases and others which writers of mark have 
* Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, Author of ‘‘ The 
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not done the poet justice :— 

** He made a number of alterations in his verses; he sometimes printed 
for correction only, and kept them by him. From a copy of the ‘ Soldier's 
Dream,’ after its tirst publication, it is evident he made the following— 

Our bugles had sung, for the night-cloud had lour’d,— 
to— 
Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lour'd. 
The allusion in the second version is evidently to the pause in a conflict, 
while in the first it is the common ‘ go to bed,’ in the soldier's phra- 
seology, sounded in the evening of the day. The last line in the second 
stanza ran, 
And twice ere the cock crew I dream’d it again,— 
it was altered to— 
And thrice ere the morning I dream'd it again. 
The third stanza was written— 
Methought from the battle-ficld’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roam’d on a desolate tr 
Till nature and sunshine disclosed the sweet way 
To the house of my fathers that welcomed me back, 
It was changed thus— 
Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roam’d on a desolate track, 
*Twas autumn, and sunshine disclosed the sweet way 
To the home of my fathers that welcomed me back.” 

Where would have been Camapbell’s refinement of taste if he 
had retained so bad a phrase as that in the third line of this 
stanza, ‘‘disclosed the sweet way”? The epithet “sweet” is 
here nothing but a stopgap to fill up the metre, and is utterly un- 
poetical as expressing no thought of which the soldier would have 
been conscious at the moment. He felt only that his foot was 
on the way that led to his home, and his eagerness to reach it 





| would have been too intense to leave him leisure for bestowing 


any dainty epithet on the road which, when once recognized, his 
swift imagination had already overleaped to its gaol. In later 
editions of the poem the line stands thus— 

“’Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers that weleomed me back.”’ 

The poet’s instinct told him that if the soldier had been capable 
of reflecting on the sweetness of the way, he would not have 
“flown” but trudged leisurely along it, and stopped at every 
alehouse beside it to freshen up his mild emotions, 

Some of Mr. Redding’s criticisms on Campbell’s lines are shrewd 
and pertinent, but we think he is hypercritical in the following 
extract from a conversation of his on the Pleasures of Hope with 
its author. 

‘This seemed to please Campbell, especially when I added that I had 
acquired nearly the whole of his poem by heart before I was twenty years of 
age, little thinking we should ever be personally acquainted. I remarked, 
too, that even then, being pretty well versed in natural history, I had dis- 
covered his introduction of tigers to the shores of Lake Erie, and hywnas to 
South America, exclusively Asiatic and African animals, that it should have 
been jaguars. ‘ Yes,’ said the poet, ‘ but the Yankees call them tigers.’ 

*¢ There is another point, too, which I remember struck me, and does still, 
as being obscure, and yet in sound really noble. He inquired to what I 
alluded. I replied to the pilot :— 

* Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor standard to the winds unfurl’d, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world!’ 

«To what part of the passage do you object?’ 

“T replied, * To making Andes a giant and in the singular number. — It 
was a plural Spanish word. Los Andes, the Andes—as Cotopaxi, Chim- 
borazo, and a hundred others— 

** Giants of the western star.” 
Again, the giant 
* Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.” 
Is not this defective > Mountains are not * enthroned”’ in clouds; they are 
‘‘erowned with clouds,” as Shakespeare’s—‘‘ cloud-eapped towers."” A 
mountain throned on a cloud would be a false image. If the line stood, for 
example, the giants— 


** Look, with their crown of clouds, o’er half the world,” 
it would explain what I intended to convey.’ , 
“* Campbell replied, ‘ There was some ground for what I remarked in the 


confusion of the metaphor, but it had stood through so many editions, it 
would not do to alter it now.’ ee = 

“ Knowing his tenacity about his poems, and his inveterate hostility to 
altering anything of his own that had been published for a considerable 
time, I said no more. His hostility to Hazlitt for detecting a borrowed line 
came to my remembrance.” 

Hazlitt’s unpardonable offence was that in a critique full of the 
highest encomiums on the Pleaswres of Hope, he mentioned his 
discovery that the best line in the poem, 

‘* Like angel visits, few and far between,” 
was borrowed, unintentionally no doubt, from Blair’s Grave— 
‘‘ Like angel visits, short and far between.” 
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With respect to his fine lines about Andes, poor Tom might | 
have made a better defence than he did. His critic confounded 
together two distinct modes of personification, either of which a 

+ may apply toa mountain. He may ascribe attributes of per- 
sonality to the physical mass itself, as Byron has done in Man- 
fred: ** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crowned him long ago, 

In arobe of mist, in a wreath of clouds, 
With adiadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering<ball 
Must wait for my command.” 

Or he may choose a human form to represent the being and | 

ualities of the mountain, as the whole mass of the waters and all | 
their phenomena were emblemed to Greek imagination in the 

rson of their king, Poseidon. This is what Campbell has done 
for the South American cordilleras; and treating them as an | 
organic unity he had a right to give to their ideal representative 
the name familiar to Englishmen, and to use that name asa noun 
singular without regard to Spanish grammar, since such a use of 
it is not repugnant to the generality of English ears. And then 
having made his giant, and not having made him a cripple, why | 
should he not allow him to choose his own favourite seat, and 
keep his state in the manner he liked best, on a throne of clouds, | 
upon the highest summit of his mountain kingdom ? 

Campbell sold the copyright of the Pleasures of Tope to Mun- | 
dell and Co, of Edinburgh for a number of copies equivalent to 
about 50/7. ; but after the sale of the first edition that liberal firm 
paid him of their own free will 25/. for every thousand copies 
subsequently issued by them. They also allowed him to print by 
subscription a quarto edition, the seventh, for his own benefit ; 
and on the whole he received not less than 900/. for this poem of 
eleven hundred lines. The late John Murray agreed to pay him 
500/. for his Specimens of the British Poets, and doubled that 
sum of hisown accord upon the completion of the work. Campbell 
therefore had not much reason from the results of his own deal- 
ings with publishers to toast, as he did at a trade dinner in “ the | 
Row,” ‘‘the memory of Napoleon Bonaparte—who shot a book- | 
seller.” His history as a poet is well summed up in the following | 
extract :— 

‘The muse of Campbell belonged to that order in genius which is unable | 
to sustain long its intensity of action. As with the execution of his two | 

| 
' 


longer poems, the Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude of Wyoming, and three or four 
of his noble odes, in regard to quantity and excellence, so it was with the dura- 
tion of his power in working out the best things he was able to execute. 
His productions before the P/easuresof Hope were published, were not of much 
more moment than those published after that poem, his Odes, and Gertrud 
of Wyoming, of course taking into account his additional experience. The 
poetical works, therefore, upon which his well-earned fame reposes were 
published between 1799 and 1809, or in about ten years of a life extended to 
sixty-seven. It is evident that his poetical power decreased before middle 
life. The circumstances which attend upon the early or later development | 
of genius are singular. Milton began at eighteen, and continued to sixty- | 
four; Walker from eighteen to eighty, with no perceptible diminution of | 
ability; Dryden from twenty-six to seventy; Pope from twelve to forty ; 
Cowley from ten to forty-nine; ‘Campbell,’ says Scott, ‘ broke out at once, 
like the Irish rebels, a hundred thousand strong’; he might have added 
that, like theirs, his progressive power slackened in proportion to the ardour 
of the onset.”’ 


NEW NOVELS,* | 
We entreat our friends to seize the earliest opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Asheton. The work | 
which relates the history of their first ten years of wedded life 
cannot fail to be popular, but quickly acquired popularity is | 
neither the test nor the fit reward of literary excellence, such as 
pervades these charming volumes. They deserve to hold a per- | 
manent place among the best recent works of fiction, and we shall 
be much disappointed if the public bestow upon them only such 
slight attention as is due to the average run of novels, things 
which fulfil their natural destiny when they are languidly 
skimmed over in idle moments, and speedily consigned to oblivion. 
We believe, however, that it will be impossible for the most blasé | 
reader of novels to regard this one with indifference, or to get 
through its first chapter without experiencing an unwonted de- 
gree of interest which will grow upon him as he proceeds. The 
author departs, as we have intimated, from established custom in 
not making marriage the climax of the story. The wooing and 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Asheton, with all their concomitants, are 
despatched in the first two hundred pages of the first volume, and 
then slowly come the evil days—but happily not to last to the | 
close—which the reader had but too surely foreboded when he saw 
Marion Flower, ‘a perfect woman nobly planned,” give her hand 
to Godfrey Asheton, with the earnestness, the devotion, and the | 
love of the angels she so much resembled. In the character and 
habits of the bridegroom, as described in the opening chapter, lies 
the key to the whole story. He is an only son, bfessed with | 
wealth, health, strength, and comeliness, his age seven-and-twenty | 
when we first make his acquaintance, and hear him exclaim as he 
| 
| 


gazes on a lovely landscape, every inch of it his patrimony,—‘‘ So 
beautiful, so fair a world, yet so barbarous a race to inhabit it!” 
His one great misfortune is that man delights not him, nor woman 
either, save only those few men and women who bear the con- | 
secrated name of Asheton. 

“Born with every advantage that the most favoured son of Fortune could | 

* Mr. and Mrs. Asheton. By the Author of ‘* Margaret and ber Bridesmaids,” 
&e. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 


Bentley Priory. By Mrs. Hastings Parker. In three volumes, 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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| petuating the race of Asheton, a gift so necessary to the world, that was 
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desire, few were so truly unfortunate in the results. His wealth but fed 
the morbid exclusiveness of his feelings—his position helped to prevent that 
collision with the world which a profession would have forced upon him. 
And his family heaped up stone upon stone of pride and prejudice, until he 
was Walled in behind a mass of habits, rules, and ceremonies, that destroyed 
every chance of his being happy himself, or making others so. 

“Yet was he gifted from birth with kindly dispositions, a generous 
heart, a frank nature; in the school of over-refinement and fastidious no- 
tions he had not yet discovered the use of such good qualities. He was 
clever, but his talents were useless, being entangled in a net of ef geen 
He felt that yearning or vacancy of brain and heart, which a really good 
and fine disposition will experience when its possessor leads an idle and use- 
less life, but he had not the slightest conception how to rid himself of it. 
Had he been advised to mix with his fellow mortals, and partake of their du- 
ties and pleasures, he would have shuddered as children do at nauseous 
physic, and turned from the adviser with gentlemanly and courteous dis- 
gust. For, let him be ever so bored—let him have a sudden and unexpected 
encounter with loud, healthy, and irrepressible vulgarity, he always acted 
with the utmost refinement of politeness. Though suffering tortures men- 
tally, he, fortunately born an Asheton, never forgot it. They were not 
without the idea (which, though unspoken, was nevertheless an accredited 
notion among them) that Ashetons had been created, and born among, and 
lived with the rest of the world, as shining lights for the purpose of show- 
ing what it ought to contain, and that, but for these Ashetons, it would 
sink at once into a receptacle for clods of the very earth from which they 
came; an immense bore to the Ashetons, and a grievance that put a mar 
upon all their countenances, sealing them with the unmistakable stamp of 
And it was in reference to the per- 





putting young Mr. Asheton into an extra state of pettishness and disgust 
this lovely July morning.” 

It is easy to foresee that such a man as this will have to learn 
from bitter experience the blindness of his self-conceit. The best 
that can be hoped for him is that the lesson may not be learned 
too late to enable him to repair the evil wrought by his folly. 


Bentley Priory is an eminently genteel novel. If there be 
any question of the fact, we appeal to the best appreciators of the 
class of literature to which it belongs, and sure we are that there 
is not a lady’s maid or a gentleman’s gentleman in the realm, 
who will not unhesitatingly confirm our assertion. This novel is 
genteel in its personages, their ways and surroundings; in its 
strictly correct moral sentiments, and the decorous — of 





| phrase—a spread of verbal crinoline as it were—in which they are 


dressed for good company; in the serene atmosphere of the con- 
ventional paradise, fit habitat for earthly gods, to which it tran- 
sports us ; in its polished exemption from such incongruous ele- 
ments as stirring incidents, eventful situations, or dramatic 
development of character; in its smooth evasion of everything 
that could excite strong, and therefore vulgar, interest or emo- 
tion; in the pretentious nothingness of its frequent dialogues, 
and the scraps of French and Italian with which a are thickly 
interlarded; and oh! it is “killing genteel,” as the Irish song 
says, in its uniform and inconceivable dulness and insipidity, 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

On Thursday, the centenary anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, Messrs. 
Longman and Co. paid their appropriate tribute towards the celebration 
of the poet’s memory, by issuing Lady Wallace’s translation of Pal- 
leske’s much-admired Lire or Scuituer. The original has had a bril- 
liant success in Germany. 

Mr. Bisset’s volume on Tue Strencru or Nations appears oppor- 
tunely at a moment when the question of our national defences so much 
occupies public attention. It is right that a question of such paramount 
importance should be discussed in all its aspects and relations—historical, 
theoretical, speculative, and practical. Mr. Bisset tells us that the sub- 
ject of his volume has long engaged his thoughts, and that the present 
critical aspect of affairs in Europe has prompted him to put the result of 
his studies before his countrymen, in order that the lessons of the past 
may be received by them as warnings, and be used to correct present 
evils, and avert possible and perhaps imminent dangers. 

Tavoy and the Tenasserim provinces form the subject of the first third 
of Heaturn anp Hoty Lanps by Captain Briggs. His readers will 
probably like best the heathenish portion of his volume, for it has a fresh- 
ness of interest which cannot easily be restored to so worn a theme as 
Egypt or the Holy Land. On the other hand we suspect that many 
will be indebted to Captain Briggs’s volume for their tirst knowledge of 
the fact—unless they have been cramming for a competitive examination 
—that Tavoy is one of the most beautiful little provinces of our Indian 
empire, and that it lies between Siam and the Indian Ocean. 

We are glad to see the name of the author of “ Orion’’ once more on 
the title page of a new book published in London, and still more rejoiced 
to learn that personally Mr. R. H. Horne has no reason to complain of 
AvstRALIAN Facrs AND Prosrrcts, He has been Commander of the 
Gold Escort, Commissioner of Crawn Lands, Territorial Magistrate; is 
now Commissioner of the Yan Yean Water Supply, and has made 
investments in town lots, to the extent of one fourth of the township of 
Murchison, with which he is well satisfied. 

Tue Kewttys anp tut O'Kexrys is a new edition in one volume of a 
novel by Mr. Anthony Trollope, originally published in 1848. 

Cxciu1a Merexta is an historical romance, the action of which begins 
in Rome on the eve of the assassination of Julius Cesar. We are afraid 
that the author has not very well succeeded in making her characters talk 
and act like real Romans, for in describing a sacrifice offered by Cesar, 
she says that “‘some of the women (and Metella was one of the number) 
turned away their eyes from a sight to which even custom had failed to 
reconcile them.” 

Messrs. Low and Son have published, with the omission of a few lines 
to qualify it as a giftbook for families, a superb illustrated edition of the 
MeRcHANT or VENICE, 

The performance of surgical operations on the dead body having be- 
come a part of the regular course of study in most of our medical schools, 
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both teachers and students will find their mutual labour much facilitated 
by the Manvar or Oprrarive SureeRy, written expressly for their 
use in that department by Mr. Thomas Smith. The text is a model of 
clearness and conciseness ; the illustrations are admirably distinct, and 
their accuracy is insured by the fact that with one or two exceptions 
they have been traced from photographs taken during the actual perform- 
ance of the operations which they represent. 


; Books. 

Schiller’s Life and Works. By Emil Palleske. Translated by Lady Wallace. 
In two volumes. 

On the Strength of Nations. By Andrew Bisset, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, M.A., and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Heathen and Holy Lands ; or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jordan, 
By Captain J. P. Briggs. 

Australian Facts and Prospects ; to which is prefixed the Author’s Australian 
Autobiography. By R. H. Horne, Author of “ Orion,” &c. 

Mr. and Mrs, Asheton. By the Author of “* Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” 
&e. In three volumes. 

Cecilia Metelia, or Rome Enslaved. By -£milia Julia. 

The Most Excellent Historie of the Merchant of Venice. Written by Wil- 
liam Shakspeare. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, faithfully rendered into English from a 
Revised Greek Text : with Notes, by Lancelot Shadwell, Esq., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Magdalene : a Poem. 

“——e os Lyrics of Life. ByS.H. Bradbury,‘ Quallon,” Author of “* Yew- 

ale,” &c. 

A Class Book of English Prose, comprehending Specimens of the most distin- 
guished Prose Writers from Chaucer to the Present Time, with Biographical 
Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Introductory Sketches of the History of 
English Literature. By Robert Demaus, M.A. 

The Family Doctor ; a complete Encyclopedia of Domestic Medicine and Sur- 
gery especially adapted for popular use. By a Dispensary Surgeon, with Il- 
lustrations of all the Medicinal Plants. 


The Adveniures of Mr. Wilderspin on his Journey through Life. By An- 
drew Halliday. IMustrated by William M‘Connell. 

Funny Fables for Little Folk, By Frances Freeling Broderip. With II- 
lustrations by her Brother Thomas Hood. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat: a Tale of Wonder. By Charles Bennett. Author 


of ** Shadows.”” 
The White Elephant ; or, the Hunters of Ava and the King of the Golden Foot. 
By William Dalton. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
New Eprtions. 
The Kellys and the 0’ Kellys, By Anthony Trollope. A new edition. 
The Headsman ; or, the Abbaye des Vignerons. A Tale. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C, Darley. 
ALMANACK, 
The Nautical Almanack and Astronomical Ephemeris for the year 1863. Pub- 
lished by Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Besides the long lists of forthcoming books enumerated in preceding 
numbers of the Spectator, there are still promises of more publications. 
Thus Mr. Bentley announces, in addition to his first list, a “History of 
Rome,” by Theodor Mommsen; “ Lives of the Italian Poets,” by Dr. 
Stebbing ; and “ Historical Record of the Fifty-second Regiment ” (Ox- 
fordshire Light Infantry), by Captain W.S. Moorsom. Other publishers 
also hold forth promises, but without as yet stating particulars. 

Mr. William Bell, Ph.D., is preparing a work on “ The Three Missing 
Years in the Life of Shakespeare,” in which he will attempt to prove 
that the three years in the life of Shakespeare which have hitherto been 
a complete blank, those from 1586 to 1589, or from the period when he 
was forced to flee from his native town till his appearance as joint pro- 
— of the theatre at Blackfriars, were spent by him in Germany. 

he probability of this has already been hinted at by Deorient, in his 
“Geschichte der deutschen Schauspielkunst.” 

A member of the University of Oxford has offered a prize of 507. for 
the best poem on “ The Life, the Character, and the Death of the heroic 
Seaman, Sir John Franklin, with special reference to the Time, Place, 
and Discovery of his Death.” Competitors, who must be members of 
the University, are to send in their contributions on or before June 1, 
1860. The Judges are to be the Vice-Chancellor, the Dean of Christ 
Church, and a third person named by them. 

“ Tt is now positively known,” says the Dublin Evening Packet, “that 
the writer of those humorous papers now publishing in the Dydlin 
University Magazine, entitled “The Season Ticket,” is the renowned 
Judge Haliburton, the Author of the Clockmaker. These articles possess 
all the peculiarities of his amusing style, and mingle a large amount of 
information with aneedotes, which are provokingly witty. 

A great sensation has been created this week at Paris by the appear- 
ance of a brochure by M. Louis Jourdan, entitled “ La Guerre a 
Y Anglais.” The author, one of the editors of the Siéele, was formerly 
in the foremost ranks of those who preached an alliance with arn | 
and his sudden conversion therefore to opposite principles is generally 
wondered at. In his pamphlet he accuses Great Britain of following 
“une politique égoiste, ambitieuse et dominatrice, qui froisse I’ Europe, 
qui a pu accepter autrefois la tutelle des marchands par lesquels elle 
avait été soudoyée, mais qui la repousse aujourd’hui.” England, he 
concludes, has only one real advantage over France and the rest of 
Europe, which is a free and unfettered press. 

“* La Démocratie,” by M. Etienne Vacherot, a book published this 
week by Chamerot and Co., Paris, was immediately seized by the police, 
and a prosecution has been instituted against the author. The work 
contains merely a philosophical disquisition on the state of political 
parties, and particularly the democratic. 

Count Montalembert's pamphlet ‘ Pie IX. et la France en 1849 et en 
1859,” which has also been seized at the Paris publisher's, is said to be 








circulating nevertheless in enormous numbers in France, being sold for | 


fifty centimes or five pence, by A. Decq, Brussels, and publicly adver- 
tised in the Independance, the Nord, and other newspapers. 

M. Saint-René Taillandier, one of the contributors to the Rerue des 
Deux-Mondes, has just published a “ Histoire et Philosophie religieuse,” 
which gives an interesting account of the religious movement of Catholic 
populations towards Protestantism which is now going on in Germany 
and Franee. Two other books of the same kind have also recently been 

ublished by M. Larroque, entitled respectively, ‘‘ Examen critique des 
xtrines de la Religion Chrétienne,” two volumes, and “ Rénoyation 
religieuse,” one volume octavo, 


A book of considerable interest to social economists, entitled “Les 
Magons de la Creuse,” has just left the press. Itis from the pen of 
L. B, de Naléche, and exposes the consequences of the fact that more 
than 30,000 emigrants annually leave the Creuse and neighbouring de- 
partments to seek employment at Paris. The author believes that 
Paris is thus devouring the best source of the prosperity of France, its 
agriculture. 

Several more historical books on the late Italian campaign have ap- 
peared at Paris. Messrs. Felix Mornand and M, Lahure are the joint 
authors of a work entitled “‘ Le Journal de la Guerre d’ Italie,” which js 
to appear in parts: M. Jules Michaud has issued his “‘ Histoire popu. 
laire de la Campagne d’Italie,”’” on which he has been engaged for some 
time; and the proprietors of J’ I//ustration have put on sale a large 
illustrated volume, the size of their paper, in which the chief events 
of the war are represented in woodcuts with appropriate text. It is 
calculated that by this time there have appeared in France already more 
than two hundred different books on the late campaign in Italy. 

M. Pierre Leroux, the well-known Red-republican, who has just re- 
turned to Paris in consequence of the amnesty, has published a pamphlet, 
by Dentu, entitled, ‘“‘ Quelques pages de Vérités.” It is said to be a very 
harmless work. 

Rather more important is a little volume of poems, by Louis Veuillot, 
of the Univers, which has been distributed this week for private circu- 
lation among the friends of the author, In these pages the great champion 
of Rome is said to come forth even more violently in rhyme than he is 
wont to do in prose. 

The first volume of a ‘‘ Geschichte der Papste ’’ (History of the Popes) 
has been issued by Laupp, Tiibingen. The author, Dr. Carl Haas, has 
opened some new sources of information for his work, which is to consist 
of about ten volumes. 

Wiegandt and Co., Berlin, have published a “ History of the Pro- 
testant Church in Hungary, from the beginning of the Reformation till 
1850,” by Merle d’Aubigné. It is in two volumes, and tolerably minute 
in its details. 

An “ Altdeutsches Lesebuch in neudeutscher Sprache” (Old Teutonic 
Reading-book in New-German language), by Karl Simrock, containin 
subjects connected with ancient Teutonic mythology, has been published 
by Cotta, Stuttgart. It is remarked that such works are becoming very 
popular in Germany. 

The Austrian Government has interdicted the circulation of a new 
novel by Louise Miihlbach, entitled ‘“ Erzherzog Johann” (Archduke 
John), on account of some personages of the Austrian court figuring 
in the story, “which is forgetting the respect due to members of the 
Royal-Imperial family,” as the decree says. 


‘Literary Gleanings. 


Tur MEpITERRANEAN.—None can gainsay the wondrous beauty of the 
Mediterranean, nor, though hues equally lovely of their kind dye the bil- 
lows of more northern latitudes, the extreme richness and changeableness of 
its gorgeous sun-borrowed colours; yet I think anyone accustomed to live 
by the seaboard of the English Channel, and to watch with enthusiastic ad- 
miration the magnificent rollers of the Atlantic coming in with a stirring 
breeze and rising tide, must be impressed with the want of grandeur in this 
comparatively tideless sea. Even when some of its famed winds have lashed 
the usually silver and lapis lazuli surface into seething foam, there is to all 
who love natural marine pictures of a boldly varied cast a strange sameness 
in its appearance and voice as it breaks in ceaseless crashes on the shingle 
ridges ; while the utter absence of that fresh briny odour of the veritable 
ocean, so invigorating on our own coasts, helps to give to the Mediterranean 
its lake-like character. Nevertheless it is a noble inland sea fraught with 
classic associations, though, if one may so speak, impulsive, passionate, 
treacherous, as in these degenerate days of Greece and Italy are too many of 
the inhabitants peopling its beautiful shores, causing one to look back with 
a fonder and more reverential emotion than ever to the Channel scenery, so 
grand in repose, so terrible in tempest—aye, and to the bracing climate too, 
the local influence of both of which may be traced in the energy, daring, 
and hardy endurance of the brave old Anglo-Saxon race, whether the indi- 
vidual lot be cast on the sultry plains of Hindostan or the ice-bound banks 
of Hudson’s Bay. Not that the Nicois are to be disparaged or despised : 
wherever hills other than mere mounds rear their heads, you can mark in 
some measure their mind-elevating effect on the men and women who dwell 
among them. Nor should one reflect upon Italy while living in the only 
part of her fair land, that from the liberal character of its sovereign can 
boast of being free.— Fraser's Magazine. 

Aw Arrican Lecenp.—As Seedi Bombay was very inquisitive today 
about the origin of Seedis, his caste, and as he wished to know by what law 
of nature I accounted for their cruel destiny in being the slaves of all men, 
I related the history of Noah, and the disposition of his sons on the face of 
the globe ; and showed him that he was of the black or Hametie stock, and 
by the common order of nature, they, being the weakest, had to succumb 
to their superiors, the Japhetic and Semitic branches of the family ; and, 
moreover, they were likely to remain so subject until such time as the state 
of man, soaring far above the beast, would be imbued by a better sense of 
sympathy and good feeling, and would then leave all such ungenerous ap- 

jliances of superior force to the brute alone. Bombay, on being created a 
Mussulman by his Arab master, had been taught a very different oy | of ac- 
counting for the degradation of his race, and narrated his story as follows : 
“The Arabs say that Mahomet, whilst on the road from Medina to Mecca, 
one day happened to see a widow woman sitting before her house, and asked 
her how she and her three sons were; upon which the troubled woman (for 
she had concealed one of her sons on seeing Mahomet’s approach, lest he 
as is customary when there are three males of a family present, should 
seize one and make him do porterage) said, ‘ Very well ; but I’ve only two 
sons.’ Mahomet, hearing this, said to the woman reprovingly : ‘ Woman, 
thou liest ; thou hast three sons, and for trying to conceal this matter from 
me, henceforth remember that this is my decree—that the two boys which 
thou hast not concealed shall multiply and prosper, have fair faces, become 
wealthy, and reign lords over all the earth ; but the progeny of your third 





} son shail, in consequence of your having concealed him, produce Seedis as 


black as darkness, who will be sold in the market like cattle, and remain in 
perpetual servitude to the descendants of the other two.’ ’—Captain Speke in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

A Merry Question ANENT THE BURNING oF A Miti.—The following 
quaint passage occurs in Sir James Balfour of Pettindreich’s Practicks of 
the Law of Scotland (p. 509). It affords besides an excellent specimen of 
the old Lowland Scotch language :—‘* 4 Merrie Questioun anent the Burn- 
ing of a Miln.—Gif it happin that ony man be passand in the King’s gait 
or passage, drivand befvir him twa sheip festnit and knit togidder, be chance 
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». havand ane sair bak, is lying in the said gait, and ane of the sheip 
ood ay 0 ane side of the eet and the uther sheip be the uther side, 
swa that the band net mg they are bund tuich or kittle his sair bak, and 
he thairby movit dois arise, and caryis the said sheip with him heir and 
thair, untill at last he cumis and enteris in ane miln havand ane fire, with- 
out ane keipar and skatteris the fire, quhairby the miln, horse, ‘sheip, and 
all is brunt; Queritur, Quha sall pay the skaith? Respondetur, The awner 
of the horse sall pay the sheip, because his horse sould not have been lying 
in the King’s hie streit, or commoun passage ; and the millar sall pay for 
the miln and the horse, and for all uther damnage and skaith, because he 





left ane fire in the miln without ane keipar.”” From the references which | 


the author gives at the close, this case would appear to have been an actual 
one.—From Notes and (Queries. 

Perer CartTwricut.—The Bishop Ss was the victim of a heart 
disease. Over his head the sword of Damocles hung ever suspended by a 
hair, the death’s head was never absent from his banquet, and the dread of 
sudden death had discoloured all his ideas of life. He was the morbid and 
sworn foe to everything like gaicty, and while not sour or sullen, yet his 
as weighty and lugubrious. It may well be imagined that such a 
chairman had trouble to keep in order a man lke Peter Cartwright, with 
whom humour and drollery are as natural as to breathe. Brother Cart- 
wright had the floor one day, and, by his irresistible fun, set the Conference 
ina roar. “Stop, Brother Cartwright,” said the Bishop, ‘* I cannot allow such 
sin to be committed among Methodist preachers when I have the charge of 
them. I read in the Bible, ‘Be angry and sin not;’ but I nowhere see, 
Laugh and sin not. Let us bow down and confess our offence. Brother 
Cartwright, lead in prayer.” TI 
the Lord’s Prayer, and then rising, said, ‘* Look here, Mr. Bishop, when I 
dig potatoes, I dig potatoes; when I hoe corn, I hoe corn; when I pray, I 
pray ; and when I attend to business, I want to attend to business—I wish 
you did too, and I don’t want you to take such snap judgment on me 
again.” ‘ Brother,” said the Bishop in a monitory tone, ‘do you think 
you are growing in grace?"’ ‘* Yes, Bishop, I think I am—in spots.” It 


piety W 


The backwoods preacher kneeled and repeated | 


is hardly necessary to add that the Bishop gave him up as incorrigible.— Zen 


Years of Preacher-Life. 

Ronert STEPHENSON IN Socrety.—Here he was simply charming and 
fascinating in the highest degree, from his natural goodness of heart and the 

nial zest with which he relished life himself and ape pe its enjoy- 
ment with others. He was generous and even princely in his expenditure— 
not upon himself but on his friends—and his love of the English pastime 
of yachting amounted almost to a passion. Qn board the * Titania,” or at 
his house in Gloucester Square, his oa ry and numerous guests found his 
splendid resources at all times converted to their gratification with a grace 
of hospitality which, although scdulous, was never oppressive. 
nothing of the patron in his manner, or of the Olympic condescension which 
is sometimes affected by much lesser men. A friend (and how many friends 
he had !) was at once his equal and treated with republican freedom, yet 
with the most high-bred courtesy and gentle considerateness. We may 
doubt whether any of the celebrated reception houses of our aristocracy ever 
afforded more delightful gatherings than those with which Stephenson’s 
expansive tastes surrounded him in his home. Men of science, letters, art, 
great travellers, engineers, young and old of both sexes, and of varied 
accomplishments, gave to his réunions a completeness the more 
striking that it seemed never to be anxiously aimed at. Sur- 
rounded by his choice collection of modern works of art, or explain- 
ing his philosophical apparatus, or battling some scientific thesis, or ex- 
changing some sprightly banter in a social cirele, the image of Robert 
Stephenson will rise up before his friends as a pillar bearing the record of some 
of their happiest hours. What a favourite he was with all, especially with 
women ol young persons! Noone who enjoyed his intimacy can forget 
the easy and familiar manner in which he was accustomed to enlarge on ine 
teresting but abstruse points of natural philosophy. But to ladies, and the 
young especially, he made a point of explaining everything with more than 
usual care and definiteness, never quitting the subject until he was satistied 
that he had been perfectly understood.—Once a Week. 


Fine Arts. 
PRIZE EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW ART UNION, 

The Art Union of Scotland’s commercial centre is unquestionably 
doing good work : it is providing the means for disseminating the ideas 
which belong to art for a large number of the population among whom 
the same ideas would make much slower progress. For the subscription 





There was | 





|} canvass constructions generally; and we have examined the model which 


of one guinea, each member has the chance of obtaining, at the annual | 


meeting in 1860, a painting or other original work of art, and a copy of 
a finely executed engraving from some picture of mark. ‘This year, for 
instance, the print is from a beautifully-executed plate by Lemon, after 
Webster's picture of *‘ Punch,”—one of that painter’s best works. In- 
creased subscription gives increased privilege; but we see here that the 
guinea secures a handsome certainty, with the chance of bringing home 
“a joy for ever.” 

or there are beautiful pictures in the collection of prizes, which is inte- 
resting as one of the representative assemblies of art. Looking rapidly 
round the room, we are less struck by those works which make pretensions 
to be counted in the “higher” grades, than by those in the new natu- 
ralistic style. Faed’s “Job,” for instance, is striking in the prostrate 
figure; but the other figures are well got up “dumbies” of the stage. 
Where the painter has sought what is called “imagination” as the 
means of adding some brilliancy or force not pertinent to the scene, as in 
Pyne’s “ Venice,” he produces a garish splash of undigested colour such 
as might pass for “ brilliant” on painted China, but is not art. Not to 


“create” some fantastic crotchet of the brain, but to recall what nature | 
is and does under the circumstances, supposed in the design—that is the | 


work of the imagination; and it is admirably executed in Ansdell’s 
“Tod-hunter,” returning home from a highland fox-chase, with his 
companions. Here we have real men, and women, and animals ad- 
mirably painted; all glowing with life—save the dead fox—though they 
are breathing the keen misty breeze of the Scottish highland. 
“Eddystone Lighthouse” by Melby is one of the natural class, full 
of power and beauty,—the beautiful tower rising brightly amid the heavy 
green waves; Roe’s ‘‘ Marauding Chief” is another specimen—an eagle 


with its prey sailing over the rocks at the border of a placid mountain | 


stream, the clouds rolling heavily among the hills in a bright sunlight. 
Still more painstaking and faithful is V. Cole’s ‘* Cross Roads,”—a view 
over a heath hillock, with sheep reposing amid the heather, and the cross- 
ing paths checkering the chiaroscuro by their dark rich tint and broken 
surface. And there is far more to charm the ¢ ye and touch the heart,— 
far more Jeauty even for human sympathy, in the same painter’s “ Lane 
at Albury near Guildford,” with its glancing shadows and endless variety 
of form in the light crossing boughs and fluttering leaves, than in Wool- 
mer’s * Ladies’ Valley ’—a retired stream veopled by some well-dressed 


and seductive ‘‘ models” coquetting with a bathe. N.O. Lupton’s mill- 
stream is of the same faithful order; and Gilbert's “ Bright day on the 
Thames” is a very powerful reflex of the flat water and flat en A bask- 
ing under a steady sun. In this last, however, beautiful as it is, there is 
a serious result of literalizing. In every picture life is wanted—or death, 
the dark jarring discord which makes us conscious of life by its oP site, 
—some stir, at least of the vegetation and the elements; and although 
there are slight traces of an unconquered pigment in Hering’s “ Evening 
in Greece,”—the graceful ruin of a temple rising before the fading glow 
of sunset and the dark shadows of the clouds and carth,—it appeals more 
strongly to the feeling, with its changeful atmosphere, than Gilbert's 
beautiful finished scene. The banks of the Thames that day must have 
looked “like a painted scene,”—therefore was it the less fit to be painted, 
WEST END EXHIBITION, 

Among the exhibitions of the off season is a new competitor, in an as- 
pect of undisguised picture-dealing—Mr. Wallis’s ** West End Exhibi- 
tion of High-Class Modern Paintings,’ at the rooms of the, Old Water- 
Colour in Pall Mall East. There are several works of interest, some by 
artists whose works are no longer found in the contemporary exhibitions, 

-such as Etty, Constable, Callcott, &e. Constable’s is a most charac- 
teristic work, painted in 1817,—the; opening of London Bridge,—a 
great array of boats and soldiers on the Thames, terribly patched with 
paperlike scraps of white, yet really having the effect of a clear sharp 
shower of rain! There are also many pictures by living hands—the 
Pooles, Peels, Gilberts, Boddingtons, Ansdells, Landseers, Copes, 
Coopers,—in short, something like a supplement to a Royal Academy 
catalogue,—most of them obtainable “ at only,""—some not worth obtain- 
ing at anything, and many really beautiful. 


NEW PIECE OF ORDNANCE. 

We have been requested by Mr. Hobbs, whose new piece of ordnance 
we mentioned in the Spectator of September the 10th, to examine some 
further improvements which he has made in the method of connecting 
and disconnecting the sections of his gun, and in the deadly knife shot. 
Mr. Hobbs’s previous method of connecting or disconnecting the sections 
of his gun met with some objection, on the ground that the required lever 
would touch the ceiling of the deck of a ship, or of any low building. 
He has now altered his lever from a long piece of iron with a handle at 
each end, and a square hole in the centre, to fit the piece of iron inserted 
in the bore of the gun to a piece of iron with a square hole in each end. 
By this means the lever can be put to any angle of the square piece of 
iron fitted to the bore of the gun, without in any way interfering with 
ceilings or the decks of ships. 

With respect to the missiles, we tremble to think of their destructive 
quality. In the knife shot we mentioned the blades when free are at 
right angles to the sides of the shot. Mr. Hobbs has now so contrived 
the shot that the blades form acute angles to the sides of the shot, the 
base ofthe shot forming a buttress to the blades, 1n recent experiments 
at the Vatch Park, Chalfont, Bucks, the small eleven-inch gun with 
half-inch bore threw a patent hollow clongated shot 560 yards, and 
while the shot was on its passage—the ground being uneven—it com- 
pletely smashed large flint stones, and then indented to a considerable 
extent a wrought-iron target. The large model twenty-inch gun and 
one-inch bore, with half a charge of powder, threw shots right through a 
wooden target at more than 500 yards, perforating an ash stub through 
at a considerable distance in the rear of the target. Mr. Hobbs reckons 
from reports made by the country people of the whizzing of the shot, 
that the twenty-inch model gun would carry a shot two miles; he there- 
fore declined to try any more experiments, because of the danger attend- 
ing them. 





TURNER’S PATENT TENTS, 

Without good tents, an army is soon decimated, or worse. The pe- 
rusal of the disastrous intelligence from the seat of war in the East, show- 
ing the state of the army during the winter of 1854 and 1854, first sug- 
gested to Mr. Turner the idea of effecting improvements in tents and 
is the result of his inventive studies. The principle upon which Mr. 
Turner has proceeded differs materially from that of Major Rhodes. Thi 
Major constructs his tents on the curvilinear principle, the roofs being 
distended by wooden ribs, like those of an umbrella. In Mr. Turner's 
tents the roof slants directly from the apex to the top of a perpendicul: 
wall of some six feet in height, which surrounds the tent. ‘The tent is 
secured in its place by means of patent galvanized wire cord fitted to the 
centre pole. These stays or lines lead to the ground, and are secured by 
lanyards to galvanized iron pegs or dogs screwed into the earth; and, as 
may be imagined, the fastening will bear a very great strain, 

Warming and cooking accommodation is obtained by making the ten‘ 
pole an iron tube or flue, in one or more pieces, as may be required. 
The bottom part of this flue is fitted on to the top of a triangle. On 
cross bars between the legs of the triangle is placed a stove; the flue of 
which joins the centre flue or tent pole. The stove is made to burn any 
kind of fuel. The saucepans are circular in form, and stand on a plat 
round the brazier, and when all are in use they completely encircle it, 
converting it into a close stove. 

The covering for the tent is composed of a patent mineralized fabric, 
or other waterproof material, which resists {the action of the cold or heat. 
Or the ordinary duck or canvass can be used, The seams of the material 
are fastened by means of light rivets instead of sewing, which adds 
greatly to the strength. Ventilation is secured by making an aperture 
in the covering immediately around the supports or tubes. Over this 
aperture is placed a hood, which can be raised or lowered at pleasure by 
small pullies from underneath. The tent is provided with hammocks o: 
cots, which are suspended by struts or rods to the stays and supports 
When they are down and in use, the weight tends all to one commo: 
centre, and positively adds to the strength and stability of the tent. 
These hammocks are easily detached from the tents, and form ambulanc 
litters of an excellent description ; the bearers being able to carry thei 
rifles, and use them too if required, without placing their burden on th 
ground. 

Mr. Turner claims for his tent, “ lightness, increased cubical spa 
and superficial area, thorough ventilation, and perfect stability when 
pitched.” We are informed that the Government intends to make us 





| of Mr, Turner's tents. 
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NOW READY, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“UNDERCURRENTS? 


A NOVEL. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN. 


Author of ‘St, Eustace ; or, the Hundred and One.” 


WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, Strand, W.C., General Publisher. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


In Preparation, 


A NEW PERIODICAL. 
Edited by Mr. W. M. Tuackeray, 


Who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated 
some of the most Eminent Writers of the Day. 


*,* Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Sarru, 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhili. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





THE LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 


Nearly ready, 


Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL 
WILSON, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 


With large Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. 
By the Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A., his Son-in-Law and First Chaplain. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


This day is published, 


THE CAXTONS, Votvme I. 


BEING THE FIRST OF A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND 


ROMANCES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


BART. 


Printed from a large readable type, in Volumes of a convenient and handsome 
form, price Five Shillings each. 


To BE 


PUBLISHED 


Monruty., 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
ALMANACKS, for 1860, will be published on 
Thursday the 24th inst. Lists may be obtained from 
J. GREENHILL, at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Street ; 
or through the Booksellers and Stationers in Town or 
Cc ountry. 


Now ready, price One ne Shilling, or free by Post for _ 
Fourteen a 
HE LLUSTRATED 


LADY’S 
ALMANACK for 1860. 

The Almanack, greatly enlarged and improved in 
every respect, will ae one of the most attractive of 
our Annuals. Choice and numerous Engravings are 
freely interspersed, many of them illustrating subjects 
from the London and Paris Exhibitions of Paintings 
for 1859. It contains beautiful Work-Table Patterns 
—Notes on the Months—Remarks on the Weather— 
Festivals, Anniversaries, and Remarkable Events— 
Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy days—The Queen 
and Royal Family—Her Majesty’s Ministers—With 
other useful and interesting information, comprising 
Postal Regulations, Law and University Terms, 
Stamps and Taxes, &c., &c., &e. 

Published by W. J. Jonson, at the “* Lady’s News- 
paper” Office, 83, Fleet Street, a E.C, 








ublisl 

HE CHURCHMAN'S " ALMANACK, 
for the year of our pa 1860, containing a View 
and Historical Notice of St. Asaph Cathedral—Re- 
ferences to the Lessons for each Day in the Year--Ex- 
tracts from Writings of Divines—New Colonial Dio- 
ceses — Universities — Theological Colleges — Royal 
Birthdays—Sovereigns of E surope —List of Archbishops 
and Bishops— Her Majesty’s Ministers—Houses of 
Lords and Commons—Courts of Law—Societies in 
connexion with the Church—Statistics of Savings’- 
banks—Rates of Postage—Stamp and Legacy Duties 

—Assessed Taxes, London Bankers, &c. 





Ona large sheet .............0.0. Price 0s. 2d. 
——roller, cloth back. oo oe )«6=6C. a. 
as 0ccecsecduvenscecees — 
——interleaved for accounts, cl. gt. » Os. 10d. 
Mapa GSMO, ...ccccccccceccccveces os - sg 
——paper COVET. . 6.6... c eee eeeeee o & 
—--interleaved for accounts, cl. gt. ,, Os. 6d, 
‘ ls. Od. 
ls. 8d. 





Also, the CHILDREN'S ALMANACK, for the year 
of our Lord 1860, with coloured Frontispiece, con- 
taining a Key to the Calendar, a Passage from Scrip- 
ture for each Sunday and Holy day, dates in History 
and Biography, and general matter suited for schools. 
Price ld. ; in a cover interleaved, price 2d. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge :— De- 

eitories, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fie Ids, 

; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W. ; 4, 
Royal’ Exchange, E.C,, London, and by all Book- 
sellers. 





On the 24th of November will be published, 
7 BRITISH ALMANAC for 1860, 
Price ls. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 

Price 2s. 6d 

The first publication of the British ALMANAC, 
thirty-two years ago, gave the example of rational 
Year-books. It has always endeavoured to maintain 
its pretminence by furnishing the most compiete and 
accurate registers in every department of Government 
and of public business. ‘But a wider object has been 
steadily pursued in the union of the British Almanac 
and the Companion. These bound together, consti- 
tute the most complete and at the same time the 
cheapest Manual of Current Information, and the 
most trustworthy record for future reference. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION, 


Together in cloth boards, lettered price 4s. 
Cowra, in addition to every matter requisite to 
an Almanac, a vast body of intormation in the Com- 
panion :— 
Amongst the Subjects for 1860, are Articles on— 
THE NECESSITY for ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION in POLITICAL ECONOMY; by Cuartes 
KNIGHT. 
THE PATENT OFFICE, and PATENT MUSEUM; 
by Grorce Dopp. 
THE NAVAL FORCE of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
THE NATIONAL COLLECTION of SCULPTURE; 
by James THorne. 
nistORY of COMETS; by Joun Russert Hryp, 





3 riCAL VIEW of the VARIOUS ITALIAN 
s. 


E 
THE NATIONAL DEBT; HOW IT GREW. 
THE WRECK CHART, and the NATIONAL LIFE- 
BOAT INSTITUTION 
With the somal Articles on— 
The Legislation, Statistics, Architecture, and Public 
Improvements, and Chronicle of 1859, 

London: Kyiént and Co. 90, Fleet Street; and sold 
by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
Ne TITE’S ADDRESS, —JERUSA- 

LEM.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
4d., stamped 5d., contains: Illustrations of Medieval 
Domestic Architecture—Mr. Tite’s Address on Archi- 
tecture—The Northern Parts of London—Details from 
Jerusalem (with Illustrations)—Adulteration of Lin- 
seed Oil—Architectural Medals of Antiquity (with 
Illustrations) —Ireland— Pauper Management and Edu- 
cation—Stained Glass—The Strike, and Thoughts on 
the Strike—Church-building News—Royal Institute 
of British Architects—Sales of Estates—France—Con- 
secration of Church at Dorking, &c., &e. 

Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPON. 
DENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
GEORGE ROSE. 

WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 
King George III. 
| Lord Eldon. 
Mr. Perceval. 


Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Castlereagh. 

Marquess Wellesley. Lord Sidmouth. 

Mr. Wilberforce. Lord Bathurst. 

Wrrn a CorresponpeNce wirn Lapy Hamitros 
RESPECTING NELSON AND HIS DavGHrTer, 

And with the Recollections of Miss Rose respect- 
ing Selis’ Attempt on the Duke of Cumberland’s 
Life. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN. 


By Tuomas, Earn or DUNDONALD, 
In 8yo. Vol. I. 


SAY AND SEAL. | 


By the Author of “* Queechy”” and 
‘“* Wide, Wide World - 
In crown 8yo. 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 


By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” 
‘* Realities of Paris Life.” 


2 vols. post 8vo. 








THE LIFE OF OLIVER 


CROMWELL. 
By M. Gvizor. 
In crown 8vo. 5s. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
FOR OCTOBER, 8vo. 6s. 

Contents : France and Europe—The Connec- 
tion of the Physical Sciences—Surrey —Shak- 
sperian Literature—Tennyson’s Idylls—Momm- 
sen’s Rome—Alpine Travellers—Guizot’s Memoirs 
—The Court of Louis XV asinine, Field Sports. 


NEW 


DR. CUMMING'S GREAT 


TRIBULATION ; 


OR, THINGS COMING ON THE EARTH. 
Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


FROEBEL’S SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
PLORATIONS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, 
AND THE FAR WEST OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


With numerous finely executed Illustrations. 

8vo. 18s. 

** Mr. Froebel’s book throws many new lights on 
the condition of Anglo-American and Hispano-Ameri- 
can Society. It may be described without exaggera- 
tion, as among the most important additions recently 
made, whether by English or Foreign writers, to the 
literature of travel. The student of the natural sci- 
ences, the political inquirer, and the mere reader for 
the amusement to be derived from graphie descrip- 
tions of scenery, and brisk narrative of adventure, 
will find it matter to his taste.”—Saturday Review. 





MRS. ELLET’S WOMEN ARTISTS 
OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. MAGINN’S SHAKSPEARE 
PAPERS. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Falstaff—Iago—Polonius—Jacques—Bottom the 
Weaver—Lady Macbeth. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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